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Tuenre is a tribute of respect due, to. the memory of every man who has 
filled any public station with credit: to, himself and. benefit to others. We 
are too apt to estimate the: talents.of an individual by the station which he 
occupies, without once considering that the same energies, if opportunity 
offered, which fill a circle-of limited dimensions, could, with equal ease 
command one that included, perhaps, a. more than seven-fold extended 
area. Exalted spheres of. action are not’ numerous, and can therefore be 
occupied by only a few; but we invariably perceive, that whenever an 
individual is removed by death, or any other cause, there is no difficulty in 
furnishing the vacancy with an adequate supply, 

The preceding remarks are not merely applicable to the temporal affairs 
of mankind. They extend to the church, and to’all its ministers who have 
gone forth to call sinners to repentance, and. whose labours have been 
owned and blessed of, God. _ In all these respects, it may be justly 
said, that,— ; 

“ Honour and. fame from no.condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 

This is strictly applicable to the subject of this memoir, whose name and 
character are surrounded with an imperishable halo,. for which many a phi- 
losopher and hero must 'sigh:in vain. : 

“The Rev. Gzeorce. Cirarx, late pastor of the Independent chapel, 
Ponder’s End, near Enfield, in the county of Middlesex, departed this 
life, after a short illness, April 3, 1832, in the 56th year of his age. He 
was born in London, ba received his education in Christ's Hospital. 
When about eleven years of age, he lost his mother; and, soon after he was 
apprenticed, his father, through ill health, was obliged to leave town for his 
native air in Somersetshire. Thus, young Clark, who was of a gay dispo- 
sition, was exposed tothe various temptations which the metropolis presents, 
without one seriously disposed friend or relative to control or advise him. 
It is not surprising that the pleasures and amusements around him were too 
powerful for him to withstand ; yet, in the midst of all, he maintained the 
strictest integrity. His master, who was a mercer in Leicester-fields, failed 
beforé the term of his apprenticeship expired. Here Providence most 
remarkably interposed, by introducing him, unsolicited, into the service of 
the Bank of England. He continued there twenty-eight years, esteemed 
by all for his punctuality, industry, honour, and integrity. The following 
anecdote speaks volumes :— 

** During the late war, the clerks formed themselves into a voluuteer 
corps. On one occasion, being reviewed by his late majesty George the 
Third, when the king reached the ground, he said to the colonel (the late 
Sir Thomas Neave, a bank director,) ‘ Now, colonel, shew me an honest 
man for your feugal man.’ The colonel went to the ranks, and immediately 
selected Mr. Clark, whom he introduced to his majesty, saying, ‘ Please 
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_ majesty, there is an honest man.’ Several merchants in the city, in 
is early career at the Bank, observing his diligence, &c., made him very 
flattering offers of partnership, if he would join them; but he declined them 
all, doubtless, under the influence of Him who inspired one of old to write, 
* He that winneth souls is wise,’ and who had designed him for the honour 
of winning souls to Christ. 

*“* He entered into the marriage state shortly after his introduction to the 
Bank. Still he launched with avidity into the various amusements of the 
world, though not without frequent misgivings of conscience. He tried to 
obtain peace by going to hear some of the popular preachers in the Esta- 
blishment. One Sunday evening, going with his beloved wife to Ely 
Chapel, but meeting with something bordering on incivility from the pew- 
opener, they turned away; and, crossing Holborn to Fetter-lane, they 
observed some sedate-looking persons, whom they followed to the Baptist 
chapel there, and were instantly accommodated with seats. On that even- 
ing, he heard as he never heard before. Truth, if it did not conquer, 
impressed him, and created further disssatisfaction with himself, and a 
greater anxiety to hear the words of eternal life. Their youthful appear- 
ance and regular attendance excited the attention of the pious members ; 
and the deacon, in the prosecution of his duty, spoke kindly to them, found 
out their residence, and visited them, encouraging them in their good ways. 
Referring to this period in after years, he used to smile and say, ‘ The Bap- 
tists should have had me.’ But the way of man is not in himself. When 
the light of truth enters the heart of one not initiated in the truth of reli- 
gion, there is much to undo, as well as do. The chapel and the theatre, 
or card-table, the pious deacon and the worldly associate, could not be 
visited or received together. Truth excited deliberation, and produced 
decision. He abandoned the world and all its sinful amusements. He gave 
up his worldly associates ; and, that he might be more free from intrusion, 

his residence to Hoxton. This was in his twenty-third year. 
Here he became acquainted with a Mr. James Gilbert, who attended the 
Tabernacle, whither Mr. Clark was induced to accompany him. Here, and 
especially under the ministry of the late Rev. Mr. Gunn, on Sabbath after- 
noons, his views of divine truth became more clear, and he was enabled to 
follow the Lord fully. Soon after, he became a member at the Tabernacle, 
a visitor of the sick, and a brother. The various duties he fulfilled with 
great delight and benefit to his own soul, and, it is believed, with no dis- 
credit or injury to the cause of truth. 

“ He was urged by the late Rev. Matthew Wilks, when he had been a 
brother about five years, to write his sentiments on two passages of scrip- 
ture, which, after much hesitation, he did. Shortly after, when Mr. Wilks 
was about to meet the band in which he was, Mr. Wilks, as soon as he 
entered the vestry, said to him, Brother Clark, you must address the society 
to-night. In vain he urged his inability, want of preparation, &c. Mr. W. 
said, ‘Go out for a walk a few minutes, and prepare yourself,’ quaintly 
observing, ‘ Meat is none the better, for being so long at the fire ;’ at length 
he complied, and delivered an address from that prayer which has been so 
remarkably answered in his own history: ‘Give me neither poverty nor 
tiches, feed me with,’ &c. A few Sundays afterwards, Mr. W. requested 
him to preach on a certain day at Hope-street Chapel, in Spital-fields, and 
from that day he became an occasional, and soon after a constant labourer 
in the gospel vineyard in various places, and it is not doubted that there 
are many who have to bless God for his ministrations. How he performed 
his duties, it is not necessary for the writer to state—at the allusion, the 
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memory of many will be called into exercise—to some with pleasure, to 
others with pain and regret, that they did not give more heed to the faithful 
and earnest appeal he made to their consciences, to flee from the wrath to 
come. 

“‘ He received pressing invitations from some of the larger chapels in and 
about the city, to be their pastor; but his great diffidence, combined with the 
constant sense of his not having received a regular theological education, 
induced, nay, compelled him to decline all till the year 1825, when, receiv- 
ing a unanimous invitation from the church and congregation at Ponder’s 
End, which, after some months’ deliberation and earnest prayer to God, he 
accepted. He was set apart there on the 2nd day of September in that 
year. The Rev. M. Wilks delivered the charge to the minister, and the 
Rev. J. Hyatt preached to the people: these, with seven other ministers who 
were present, have all departed thes life. 

“‘ The church and congregation were then at a low ebb, but, by the bless- 
ing of God upon his labours, both increased, so that in 1829 it was found 
necessary to enlarge the chapel very considerably; and it has been observed, 
since the beginning of the present year, it would, from the increased attend- 
ance, be soon necessary to make further enlargement. He felt he was sent 
there not to please himself, but his Master, to watch for souls, to bring sin- 
ners to Jesus Christ. In that endeavour he dared to be singular; sc that on 
the enlargement of the place he printed a circular, and sent a copy to every 
house in the village. He cared not what man thought of his conduct—his 
constant reference seemed to be his conscience, his dying hour, and the 
judgment-day. During his continuance at Ponder’s End, nearly fifty mem- 
bers were added to the church; and he was heard to say, only a few days 
before his last illness, he had in the congregation twelve or fourteen who he 
hoped, ere long, would come forward boldly to confess their Redeemer 
before men. The enlargement of the chapel cost near £800, not a shilling 
of which was solicited out of the village; and on the Tuesday evening before 
his death he attended a meeting of the trustees, when it was his pleasure to 
find, upon the accounts being audited, the chapel was not only out of debt, 
but the treasurer had a balance over. This chapel was the only place of 
worship in the village, and at his commencement bigotry existed to a great 
extent, but it seemed to die away under his preaching; and many who 
never entered a meeting-house before, were induced to attend his ministry. 
Some of the old men in the village he would call upon and urge to attend, 
and beseech them, ere they left the world, to listen to the things which 
belonged to their eternal peace; and there are some who, it is believed, will 
bless God through eternity that he was so importunate. 

“« With all parties, church, dissent, methodist, 4, the careless pro- 
fessor, or the non-professor, the silly infidel and the pitiable antinomian, 
whether professors or not, he obtained a respect for religion which never 
existed in that village before, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. He 
visited the poor more than the rich, and interested himself as well for their 
present as eternal benefit ; he paid for the education of some of their chil- 
dren out of his own pocket, and his eye never saw pecuniary distress that 
his purse did not remove to the extent of his ability. His sole aim seemed, 
that he might be useful; that by his life and manner, as well as by his 
preaching, he might commend himself to every man’s conscience as in the 
sight of God. He preached twice on the Sunday, and on the Wednesday 
evening, and regularly attended and took the lead at the prayer-meeting on 
Friday evening ; and, during the winter months, preached im a cottage at 
the extremity of the village, expressly for the poor aged and infirm, 
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who could not, or would not, go the distance to the meeting, and he was, 
for the last time this season, to have done so on the day he was taken ill. 

“* Not only useful himself, he did all he could to make others so; for 
this purpose, an auxiliary missionary society, a sick society, and an infant 
school were established ; these were in highly prosperous and encouraging 
circumstances up to the time of his decease. And seeing in his own history 
that God does not despise the day of small things, he encouraged four of 
his members to cultivate their talent for addressing publicly their fellow- 
men in the neighbouring districts, some of whom have preached with 
acceptance in his own pulpit. But in the midst of life we are in death. 
In the midst of increasing usefulness he was summoned to enter the land of 
peace, to go out no more for ever. He had been unwell in the early part of 
February, but, through mercy, after a few weeks’ suspension he was enabled 
to resume his engagements, and continued to preach as usual up to the 
Wednesday evening before his death. On the following day he was taken 
with a severe shivering cold, and was urged to retire to bed ; on Friday he 
was considered better; on Saturday symptoms of erysipelas appeared, 
which increased up to Monday evening. On that morning he addressed 
his dear partner, and now bereaved widow, to this effect: ‘ Tell it to no 
one, but I feel assured this will terminate fatally. Bless the Lord, you have 
no occasion to weep on my account, nor on your own. We shall meet again.’ 

“« On that evening, the medical attendant communicated to him, as deli- 
cately as he could, that there were symptoms of danger; he received the 
communication without the slightest perceptible alteration in his features, 
and replied calmly, ‘ Thank you, my friend, you have performed your duty 
kindly ; it is not unwelcome nor unexpected news. _I am willing to live— 
I am ready to die. The Lord’s will be done.’ As soon as the doctor left 
the room, he asked his son to read the xivth chapter ef John; after which 
he himseif prayed at great length for himself, family, church, congregation, 
&c., audibly, and as coherently and calmly as ever he had done in health. 
The physician, when he came, said all had been done that human power 
could do; and observed, that, considering the nature of the disease, he never 
saw such fortitude displayed. On the following morning, Tuesday, the 
disease was apparently subdued, but nature sunk under the efforts neces- 
sary to effect it; and after lingering in a state of sweet composure, and, to 
appearance, in the absence of bodily suffering, it may be truly said he fell 
asleep in Jesus, at twenty minutes past ten that evening. ; 

‘* A friend in the course of the afternoon having inquired of him if he 
found Christ precious to him then, he said, ‘Oh yes, he is precious,— 
never so precious. I never before saw myself so great a sinner. I never 
before saw Christ so great a Saviour.’ Thus died he, who was in life a 
man of strict integrity, deep humility of mind, great kindness, much self- 
denial, earnest prayer, ardent zeal, and fervent piety. It is the testimony 
of all, even of those who professed not religion, that his life was the life of 
a righteous man. 

“ A funeral sermon was preached on Sunday morning, April 15th, at the 
Tabernacle, by the Rev. John Campbell, from Nehemiah, chap. vii. and the 
last clause of the second verse: ‘ For he was a faithful man, and feared 
God above many.” 

For the preceding memoir, we acknowledge ourselves indebted to the 
Evangelical Register, whose conductor has kindly permitted us to copy 


' what he had written. To a narrative so simple yet so full, we are not dis- 


posed to make any additions ; and we doubt not that our readers will be 
glad to find, that we have thus brought our remarks to a conclusion. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE EFFICACY OF PUNISHMENT. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE EFFICACY OF PUN- 
ISHMENT, AND THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
ACQUITTAL, PARDON, ETC., AS EXHI- 
BITED IN THE DAILY OCCURRENCES 
OF LIFE. 


Suggested by a Desire for the Moral and Religious 
Improvement of Society. 


“And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.”— 
1 Cor. xiii. 3. 

TueERE is not, pethaps, in the whole empire 

of the civilized world, a subject, upon which 

the customs and the ways of mankind are 
in a more unequivocal and unrelenting op- 
position to both the laws and the ways of 

God, as revealed unto us in the scriptures, 

than in the treatment of those who have 

transgressed against the existing laws of 
society, and “ stood their trials” at the bar 
of public justice. 

is opposition to the exhortations, nay, 
to the express commands of God, sanction- 
ed as it is by almost universal adoption, 
and adhered to with a most inveterate ob- 
stinacy, may well be called one of the most 
lamentable instances of the perverseness 
and uncharitableness of the human heart, in 
as much as it tends to set up our judgment 
as superior to that of our Divine Creator ; 

He says, that there is more joy in heaven 

Over one sinner that repenteth, than over 

ninety and nine just persons who need no 

repentance.” What says the world to a 
len man? “ Get thee out from among 

us, henceforth we know thee not.” 

Again, the Bible says, “ Thou art inex- 
cusable,O man, whosoever thou art, that 
judgest, for wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself :”—still, how does 
the world upon all occcasions act the inex- 
cusable part, rather than that of charity and 
love ! 

There are, it is true—and thanks be to 
God that it is true—some persons, in whom 
a deep sense of our own unworthiness in 
the sight of God, has created an increased 
measure of that best of all charities, the 
charity of opinion and judgment, to the 
end, that they feel called upon, not only to 
forgive the worldly errors of their fellow- 
sinners, but even to consider those very 
errors as an additional claim upon their 
support and assistance, in an exact pro- 
portion to the degree of repentance that 
they may have manifested. e number, 
however, of these truly religious people, 
bears, it may be presumed, but a very 
small proportion to So of a totally differ- 
ent opinion ; it may, therefore, truly be 
considered an object of great religious, as 
well as moral importance, to direct the ear- 
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nest attention of the community at large to 
this subject, by examining minutely the 


grounds u which the people of this 
world act, in refusing to forbear judging the 
faults of their fellow-sinners, and by sifting 
the arguments which it is intended to pro- 
duce in favour of the oppressed, be they 
guilty or innocent. 

And here let me remark, in answer to 
those who might be disposed to look upon 
this subject as one of a very trivial nature, 
or who might probably even scoff at the 
mere idea of their attention being called in 
favour of criminals and outcasts of society ; 
let me, I say, remark to those, that if such 
be their thoughts, they arise from most la- 
mentably mistaken notions. 

Our police reports and our public ses- 
sions bear witness to the extent, to which 
domestic peace, the comfort of respectable 
situations, the prospects of usefulness to 
society, ay, and above all, the eternal wel- 
fare of so many immortal souls, are daily 
sacrificed to, and ensnared by, the deceits of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. Is then 
the task of counteracting those evil influ- 
ences a trivial or an unworthy one? Is it 
degrading to dive, as it were, into the pit of 
mischief, to raise the fallen, and to trace 
and rescue the lost, that out of evil good 
may come? God forbid! humanity forbid! 

But it may be said, “Is not our penal 
code excellent? Do not our criminal laws, 
at each session of parliament, undergo revi- 
sion, and experience amendment? Do not 
able writers from time to time, and does 
not the Sager: press continually, pay a 
close and philanthropic attention to the 
working of those laws? What more needs 
there 7 

To these apparently decisive questions, 
very important answers may, I conceive, 
be given: but it would be anticipating the 
conclusions, which, as in every case, ought 
to follow the argument, were I to state 
those answers, before the questions them- 
selves shall have been more minutely scru- 
tinized, and before the points of the case 
shall have been subject, in all their bearings, 
to a strict and impartial investigation. 

First then, let it be observed, that the 
avowed object of these pages is, to take up 
the case exactly where the law leaves it; 
thus it will be my business, rather to treat 
of those, who, having passed the “ fiery or- 
deal” of their trial, have been thrown back 
upon society, either as persons in whom no 
guile could be found, or whose guilt, if 
guilty at all, may have been of that equivo- 
cal character, as to entitle them to the be- 
nefit of the doubts of their twelve jurors. 
Such being, as I said above, the object of 
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these pages, a short allusion only to the fate 
of those who 

“ Leave their country for their country’s good,” 
will suffice for my purposes. Indeed, their 
career, being still within the wholesome 
compass of the law, it is more properly a 
question for the consideration of our legis- 
lators, whether the punishment ordained be 
such as to produce the best possible effects 
a the future lives of the delinquents. 

ow, as I happen not to be a legislator, it 
would be great presumption on my part, to 
impeach the excellency of our code. 
Probably an occasional opinion might be 
ventured, even by me, as to a something 
too much here, or a something too little 
there, but, for the present, the drift of my 
argument must flow into a different chan- 
nel; nor can I dwell upon the sorry fate of 
those, who from time to time are doomed 
to pay the forfeit of their lives. May they 
all leave this world with true repentance, 
and by a right faith, even at the eleventh 
hour, be made partakers of the world to 
come ! 

It being then, as I have stated above, 
my object to take up the case where the 
law leaves it, an answer to those questions, 
as to the goodness of our criminal codes, 
easily suggests itself: I would ask of our 

islators, and of every one of those who 
watch over, or take a lively interest in, the 
moral condition of mankind, “Is it suffi- 
cient that you think only of the prevention 
or the punishment of crime ; is it sufficient, 
that you exert yourselves to wean prisoners 
and captives from crime? “Surely not. 
Even as the sick, when the crisis is past, 
and the door of recovery opened again 
unto him, requires powerful nourishments 
to regain his strength; so does the fallen 
sinner, when the law has had its exact- 
ment, and when repentance has been 
awakened in him, require the strengthening 
comfort of his brother’s assistance, that he 
may be enabled to regain a firm and 
healthy position in the world, and hence- 
forth become a useful member of society. 

Is this assistance rendered? Let us look 
at the fate of those truly unfortunate per- 
sons, who, having once stepped aside from 
the strict path of worldly rectitude, or been 
suspected of having done so, have found 
themselves overtaken by the law, and, with 
a public acknow t of their inno- 
cence,—a verdict of acquittal,—returned 
again into society. Truly unfortunate they 
are, however high or low chance may have 
fixed their station in life. 

Behold the picture in all its colourings : 
First, we see the hardened criminal, the 
almost constant inhabitant of Newgate. 
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off ; he escapes back into the world, only 
to return to the gaol a greater sinner than 
when last he was di from it. Con- 
viction, transportation, to him would have 
been a blessing; true, these consequences 
overtake him at last, but who can calculate 
the mischief done in the interval? This is 
law, such as the world gives; but where is 
the Christian all this time? ‘Does he stand 
at the door of the court-house, when his 
deluded fellow-sinner is called to answer 
for his first backsliding? Does he, with 
the Bible in his hand, entreat him to for- 
sake his evil course? does he reclaim him? 
does he put it into his brother’s power to 
turn again? does he offer to employ him, 
or to find honest employment for hin, who 
henceforth dares not ask it himself, or, if he 
do, finds himself repulsed everywhere? Do 
we see such truly christian conduct? We 
have our institutions for the detection and 

vention of crime—we have our colonies 
and our hulks for the expiation of crime— 
but where are our institutions for the for- 
giving of crime, when the law has absolved 
the accused? Where are our societies for 
effectually reclaiming ‘‘ those that have erred, 
and are ived ?”’ where, above all, is that 
spirit of true christian charity and love, 
which ought to dwell in the bosom of every 
follower of Christ, and which leads the 
repenting sinner back again, by timely, 
active, and profitable assistance, into the 
right path ? 

Into the cells of the prisons ye go, ay 
up to the very scaffold ye delight to follow 
the sinner; and God forbid that ye should 
be otherwise than praised for it—but why 
~ here? why care for the dying only, 

not for the living? Is not the soul of 
him, who is bid again to return into the 
world, as precious without as it is within a 
prison’s walls? nay, does it not require 
your care in a much degree, when, 
contaminated, be it but ever so little, by 
the prison air, that soul is once more ex- 
to the attacks of the ever-roaring 

ion? And here let it not be urged, that 
the very contamination of the prison air, to 
which I have just alluded, contains in itself 
an objection, or presents a difficulty, that 
would render every effort to reclaim a cri- 
minal abortive. I will boldly maintain, 
speaking even of the lowest of criminals, 
that in nineteen cases out of twenty, where 
an accused person—tried for his first 
offence—has just been restored to life and 
liberty, the disposition towards amendment, 
be it ever so small a spark, does exist ; that 
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pene fanned pA meer breath of 
ristian love ity, might into 
5 hia of pudleatin Gf Ox omer man, 
might be raised, as it were, like a beacon, 
to direct the course of the sinner’s life ever 
after. But the breath of love and charity 
is wanting ; the powers of darkness resume 
their empire over the abandoned soul, and 
lower and lower sinks the criminal ! 

This is not all : how often do we hear— 
and how much oftener does it happen, and 
we do not hear—that a great and sincere 
desire for reformation has been felt, that 
constant and serious efforts to realize that 
desire have been made, and as constantly 
been unavailing? How often would those 
who visit our prisons, were they to make 
the inquiry, be told, “ Ah sir, you would 
not find me here again, could I have ob- 
tained employment, after I was discharged 
for the first time.” 

We read and we talk of the backslidings 
of our fellow-mortals; we turn up our eyes 
in pious horror at the increase of crime; we 
trust to our laws for checking it, and to our 
wisdom for improving those laws; but it 
never occurs to us, that it is better to stretch 
out a hand in time to a drowning man, 
than to let him sink, and leave his recovery 
to the chance of the drags, or the skill of 
the surgeon. In short, we would gladly 
leave every thing to the law, rather than 
become the active instruments in our own 
persons, for leading others beyond the pale 
of the law, by encouraging and enabling 
them to return to, and remain on, the nar- 
row path of rectitude. 

I repeat—it is not entirely the law, it is 
not the prison, nor its much-talked-of con- 
tamination—it is not the criminal, nor the 
supposed hardness of his heart—that are the 
chief objects to which we should look, if 
we are desirous of a real decrease of crime, 
and consequent increase of peace and good 
fellowship on earth ; it is to ourselves that 
we are to look; and whilst what is called 
the prejudices of the world are allowed to 
exercise an unlimited sway, whilst our high 
and rich, though of the same clay as the 
lowest and poorest of their brethren, will 
consider it beneath their dignity to think or 
care for their fellow-creatures ; whilst those 
_— to no temptation will continue to 
judge and to condemn those who, exposed 
to temptations, have fallen victims ; whilst, in 
short, men will judge contrary to the com- 
mands of God, and refuse to forgive even a 
single offence, much less “seventy times 
seven,”—so long will they continue to add 
not only to the misery of their brethren on 
earth, but to the amount of their own debts 
to be answered for hereafter. 


Let it, however, not be understood, that 
when i urge the exercise of active and for- 
giving kindness towards our fallen fellow- 
creatures, I would thereby, as it were, pro- 
claim ‘a general amnesty in favour of every 
transgressor of the law ; this would indeed 
imply a great i » both of the degra- 
dae, of which, alas! the human heart, if 
hardened, is capable, as also of the danger 
to which society would inevitably be ex- 
ns were such unconditional pardon to 

held out as the natural and immeédiate 
consequence, upon a systematic and passive 
obedience to the offended laws, or upon 
any formal expression of regret at what “ is 
done, and cannot be undone ;” for what 
greater encouragement to crime could be 
given, than this same assurance of forgive- 
ness, if dealt out indiscriminately and in 
like manner to the most wicked, as well as 
the most deserving, of culprits? No, let 
repentance be the test; and, as I said 
above, in the same measure as that, and 
the desire for amendment, is sincere, so let 
help be active ; and surely, if this test be 
applicable, be the proper test, how much 
cause have even the best of us for self, 
reproach! What good might we do, were 
we but to follow the sinner out of prison, 
were we but to abandon that pride which, 
though it revolt not at a daily intercourse 
within the silent and solitary walls of a pri- 
son, yet spurns the obloquy of being in 
— accosted by, or even known as a 

riend of, “a person that has been in 
rison!” 

But if what I have said above be appli- 
cable to the lowest and worst of criminals, 
if it be beyond doubt, that even many, nay, 
for what we know, all of those who are 
pursuing a long career of sin and crime, 
might have been reclaimed by a kind word 
and kind help in time, how much more cer- 
tain will it ap what a beneficial effect 
that divine spirit of love and charity, to 
which I have already more than once 
alluded, if exercised in time, or indeed if 
exercised at all, would produce upon the 
minds of those who, with the advantages 
of birth and education, of early and sound 
religious instruction, of talent for useful 
and respectable stations in life, and of inte- 
grity and assiduity in obtaining those sta- 
tions, have yet fallen victims to the temp- 
tations of the evil one? Such cases indeed 
are painful to behold, and the suggestions 
which they create in the mind of every 
feeling observer of the vicissitudes of hu- 
man life, are manifold and of great interest. 
I will endeavour to trace and to analyze 
them; and here again great distinctions 
must obviously be made, 
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The professed, and, as it were, thorough- 
bred profligate, who, from the very moment 
he quits the paternal roof, enters at once 
upon a scene of continued libertinigm, the 
systematic spoiler of innocence, the fashion- 
able gamester, the daily visitor of play 
and ‘flash’ houses, these and their like are 
unquestionably dangerous persons to ap- 
proach. Sophistry in its most hideous 
array, obstinate cunning in its grossest per- 
verseness, or, worse than all, atheism in its 
unspeakable horrors, all or either of these 
will but too frequently render the under- 
taking of conversion, or the call to repent- 
ance, utterly fruitless or impracticable, and 
will consequently preclude the possibility of 
re-admission into society ; but are we justi- 
fied, notwithstanding, in giving up the task 
altogether? If among the culprits in mid- 
ling or high life, we find many, whom it 
may be next to impossible to reclaim, do 
we not also find many who, because of 
their very birth and education, have suffi- 
cient strength and elasticity of mind to en- 
able them making the attempt to rise above 
their shame and their misfortune, not in- 
deed by boasting of their former iniquities, 
or by planning fresh inroads upon the laws 
of society, but by suffering the humiliation 
and the chastisement inflicted upon them 
by an unerring Providence, to take its full 
effect, and by directing all the energies of 
a truly broken spirit and a contrite heart 
pada | the self-creation of a new man. 
What a field for good labour is here ! 

Let us suppose a case: a young man, 
the son of respectable parents, the hitherto 
constant object of their affectionate care, 
the lar companion in their walks to 
the house of the Lord, their cheerful asso- 
ciate in private worship, the pride of the 
school and the delight of the teacher, enters 
life. The eye of an ever-anxious father 
can no longer watch over him, nor can the 
fond jealousy of a mother’s heart urge its 
daily claims upon her child’s affection any 
more. Far from his home, perhaps very 
far, lies the sphere of his new life. He en- 
ters upon it with all the vigour of youth, 
and with all the buoyancy of innocence. 
Let us ~— him engaged in mercantile 

rsuits: his daily avocations teach him 

value of money ; he sees the importance 
it begets, the honours and comforts it pur- 
chases, and the power it gives: alas! the 
spark is struck; he begins to worship 
mammon ; he no more sets his sole affec- 
tion on things above, but raises an idol of 
unrighteousness on that very altar where 
one pure flame, and one only, ought to 
burn. Still his rectitude is above tempta- 
tion, the good counsels of the friends of his 
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are still remembered, for the passions 
ave not yet chosen him for their attack. 
But now, with the desire of riches, pride 
enters his heart, that sin which caused the 
fall of our first parents, and which is still 
the root of all evil. Now the struggle be- 
gins ; Satan has been permitted to sow the 
seed, and he longs for the harvest. Avarice 
and the lust of the flesh are roused in the 
breast of the victim—his principles are 
shaken—his honour falls—he betrays the 
trust reposed in him, is detected, sent to 
prison, tried and found guilty, or acquitted. 

Not until the jailor’s key is turned upon 
him for the first time is his reflection awak- 
ened, but with the first breath of the prison 
air, the consciousness of his awful and de- 
graded situation bursts frightfully upon his 
mind : but, behold, that moment, the most 
miserable of his life, is yet the most bless- 
ed ; true repentance enters the heart. The 
very shock which was caused by the vessel 
striking upon the sands of sin, has set afloat 
the only life-boat on board, whereby escape 
is possible. True repentance enters his 
heart. He weeps in silent anguish of soul, 
not for the loss of his station in life, not 
merely for the blast which has withered his 
own hopes and the hopes of his aged pa- 
rents for life ; but he weeps—and little do 
ye that judge him, know how bitter his 
tears are—at the confession which his 
guilty conscience forces from him—that the 
divine spark, which his Maker himself 
planted in his breast, has been by him 
wantonly extinguished; that he has vilely 
abused the prerogative of a child of God, 
formed after the Divine image, and des- 
tined for a divine inheritance ; that he has 
sinned before God, and is no more worthy 
to be called a son! Such is his repent- 
ance, such his grief; and while still in bon- 
dage, the fruits are already seen. He lis- 
tens sadly, yet cheerfully, to the exhorta. 
tions of pious visiters; he is constant in his 
attendance at the chapel. Though he ab- 
stains from intercourse with his. fellow-pri-- 
soners, he is yet anxious, when opportunity 
seems favourable, to awaken them also to 
a just sense of their situation. Thus pass 
his days until the time of his “trial,” he is, 
according to evidence, “found guilty,” or 
* acquitted.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
i 
ON CONSCIENCE. 
Animadversion on Dr. Paley's Doctrine of 
Expediency. 
(Concluded from page 75.) 

“To prove it no instinct, he urges the ob- 
jection, that ‘there is scarcely a single 
vice, which, in some age or country, has 
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not been countenanced by public opinion. 
In one country it is thought piety for chil- 
dren to sustain, and in others, to kill their 
parents. In one, suicide is heroism; and 
in another it is felony. Theft, by most, is 
unished; but at Sparta it was rewarded. 

he promiscuous commerce of the sexes, 
condemned by civilized nations, is prac- 
tised by savages, without remorse or dis- 
grace. A European is delighted with tran- 
quillity and comfort; a wild American, 
with the contortions of his victim at the 
stake. By some, duelling is reprobated ; 
and by others, applauded. By some, the 
forgiveness of injuries and insults is ac- 
counted magnanimity; and by others, 
meanness. So that, in the above instances, 
and, perhaps, in most others, moral appro- 
bation follows the fashion and institutions 
of the country we live in. And, though it 
cannot be denied, that the approbation of 
some sort of actions is general, though not 
universal; yet this approbation may be 
accounted for, without the assistance of a 
moral sense. For, having observed a par- 
ticular conduct to be beneficial to comin 
a sentiment of approbation arises ; and this 
afterwards accompanies the idea of the 
same conduct, though the private advan- 
tage which first excited it may no longer 
exist.’ Thus, says he, the habit of approv- 
ing certain actions commenced; and, when 
once the custom had got a footing, it is not 
difficult to explain how it continued. For 
then, the greatest part of those who approve 
of virtue, approve it from authority, by 
imitation, or from a habit, inculcated in 
youth, and gaining strength with age ; from 
reading, from conversation, and from other 
causes. ‘ This is the case,’ says he, ‘with 
most of us, at present; and is the cause 
why the process of association is now little 
perceived.” 

“Though these passages are urged by a 
supposed objector, yet they seem to be a 
statement of Dr. Paley’s own sentiments ; 
who adopts them, by saying, that ‘ the 
existence of a moral sense, of innate max- 
ims, of a natural conscience, an instinctive 
love of virtue and hatred of vice, or an 
intuitive perception of right and wrong, 
are only different ways of expressing the 
same thing; and that, on the whole, it 
seems to him, either that there exist no such 
instincts as compose what is called the 
moral sense, or that they are not now to be 
distinguished from prejudice and habit ; on 
which account, they cannot be depended on 
in moral reasoning.’ Thus, Dr. Paley, per- 
ceiving that conscience was not an instinct, 
was unhappily led to sanction, by his’ high 
name, the pernicious doctrine of Hume, 
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and admit it to be either a prejudice or a 
habit. Nothing, however, can be more in- 
accurate than to consider it as an instinct, 
or as an instinctive love of virtue and hatred 
of vice, or an intuitive perception of right 
and wrong; for, if it were, there would 
have been no need for God to have enlight- 
ened man by a revelation of His will. 

‘So far from man having, by nature, an 
instinctive love of virtue and hatred of vice, 
he is, by nature, prone to sin, and ‘ al the 
imaginations of his heart are evil continu- 
ally.’ And, so far from his having an in- 
tuitive perception of right and wrong, the 
reasoning faculties of the brightest geniuses 
among the heathen philosophers could 
agree in no moral principles; nor are there 
any of the most horrid and abominable im- 
purities, which some or other of those phi- 
losophers did not practise, countenance, 
and defend,—defend as, at least, indiffer- 
ent, if not justifiable and useful. They, 
and all others of their times, disgraced their 
own natures, and disgraced God; and, 
therefore, were given over by Him to a re- 
probate and undiscerning mind. At all 
events, it is preposterous to say, that their 
conscience was to them ‘an intuitive per- 
ception of right and wrong ;’ for they were 
sadly darkened on all moral truths, But 
still, conscience, or the judicial presence of 
God's Spirit, did, at times, shew them what 
was right; for, when speaking of their ene- 
mies, they could bitterly reproach them for 
those impurities which they, or many of 
them, were in the habit of practising. 

“ But, though conscience is far, indeed, 
from an instinctive perception; yet Dr. 
Paley considered them to be the same, and 
that both must stand or fall together. 
Therefore, he says, ‘ Sup we admit 
the authority of these instincts; and what 
may it be said is their authority? No man, 
you say, can act in deliberate opposition to 
them, without a secret remorse of consci- 
ence. But this remorse may be borne with; 
and, if the sinner choose to with it, for 
the sake of the pleasure or the profit which 
he expects from his wickedness, or finds 
the pleasure of the sin to exceed the re- 
morse of conscience, of which (says Dr. 
Paley) he alone is the judge! and concern- 
ing which, when he feels them both, he can 
hardly be mistaken! the moral-instinct- 
man, as far as I can understand, has no- 
thing more to offer. For, if he allege, that 
these instincts are so many indications of 
the will of God, and consequent presages 
of what we are to look for hereafter; this, 
I answer, is to resort to a rule or a motive 
ulterior to the instincts themselves; and at 
which rule or motive we shall soon arrive, 
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by a surer road. As the word ‘ consci- 
ence’ may, consistently with Dr. Paley’s 
meaning, be substituted for ‘ instincts,’ 
these positions are of dangerous tendency, 
especially to youth, for whose instruction he 
intended them. 

“Tf the last argument, about resisting the 
remorse of conscience, and the presages of 
future punishment, and balancing that re- 
morse with the present pleasure of sin, and 
in the estimate of which the sinner cannot 
be deceived, be meant to prove conscience 
a bugbear, Dr. Paley carries the instance 
further than suits his design; for it might 
be used as a demonstration against the 
whole of religion. But ‘the surer road’ 
which he proposes, instead of the old road 
of conscience, is ‘general expediency, or 
utility ;’ the same which allured and de- 
ceived so many, through the seductions of 
French philosophy, and which became so 
fashionable about the time that Dr. Paley 
wrote. ‘What is expedient,’ says he, ‘ is 
right: it is the utility of any moral rule 
alone which constitutes the obiigation of it.’ 
So that all reference to God, as to Him 
who is about our path, and spieth out all our 
ways, and knoweth the thoughts of our 
hearts, is to be cast, by mankind, out of 

nt consideration, as a rule of practical 
influence. But, if conscience, which alone 
looks straight to God, is to be put aside as 
useless; and we are to keep our view not 
towards Him, but only to the supposed 
present expediency of our acts ; the scheme 
dwindles into an atheistic one. So much 
so, that if utility be really the only ground 
of obligation, then an express, nay, even a 
personal command of » Might very jus- 
tifiably be disobeyed, on the plea that it 
was not expedient to obey it. 

“These were not the thoughts which 
Abraham had, respecting moral obligation, 
when his prompt obedience to God’s will 
made him so acceptable to his Creator and 
Judge. And we may suppose that it was 


not Dr. Paley’s meaning ; but still it is the 
legitimate uence of his course of 
argumentation. Nor does it prove the con- 


trary, that he makes the hope of eternal 
reward a part of his scheme; for that hope, 
in the way he proposes it, does not, on 
scriptural grounds, seem to be a reasonable 

. The rewards of heaven are held 
forth only to those who, in whatever they 
do, ‘do it as unto the Lord.’ But they 
who attend to no motive but the present 
expediency, or utility of their actions, can- 
not, without a manifest perversion of lan- 
guage, be said to do them with a single eye 
to God ; nay, they do not seem to have an 
eye to God at all. For, though what God 
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wills is alwa and expedient; and he 

who does re as unto God, will do 

that which is good and expedient; yet the 

converse does not hold. refore, though 

Dr. Paley tacks his own scheme to the 

scriptural, yet they are inconsistent; for 
, in that, is emphatically ‘all in all.’ 

“ But it is probable, that the man who 
resists the remorses of conscience; who 
strikes a balance between the present plea- 
sure or gain of wickedness, and the pros- 
pect of God’s future vengeance ; and who 
scorns the presages of what he is to look for 
hereafter ; will pay any regard at all to mo- 
tives of general expediency? It does not, 
therefore, appear, that it is ‘a surer road ;’ 
nor that it is a road quite so easy to be 
found. General expediency can only be 
discovered by a long process of intricate 
reasoning ; which some never can, and 
others never will, pursue. To most men, 
the reasoning is by no means obvious, even 
where the duties, as discovered by con- 
science, are undeniable. And, in most of 
the intricate concerns of life, there is as 
much to be advanced by reason on the one 
side, as on the other :—so that it is often im- 
possible for a man to decide what will, or 
will not, turn out to be the useful and expe- 
dient course. It often demands experience, 
—nay, the experience of a life,—to settle 
the point. Whereas, in an instant, every 
man can, as to his own case, tell whether 
he be acting conscientiously, or not. Life 
must stand still, while we are debating 
the point of expediency; and, in many 
imaginable cases, there are people, who are 
placed out of the possibility of resorting to 
such a rule at all. What notion, for 
instance, could Adam have had of it? or 
from what sources could he have drawn it, 
or how applied it, previous to the peopling 
of the world? And yet, will it be said, 
that he did not, until then, commence to be 
a moral and accountable being? or that 
the obligation of a moral rule was different 
to him, from what it isto us? These are 
dilemmas in which God has not left us: 
nor are our moral duties so difficult to be 
adjusted, if the eye be single, and fixed 
straight forward, on God alone. 

“Tt is a misapprehension,’ says Dr. 
Dwight, ‘to suppose, that because virtue 
is founded on utility, therefore utility be- 
comes the measure of virtue, and, of 
course, the rule of all our moral conduct. 
This is the error of Godwin, and, in an in- 
definite degree, of Paley, and several other 
writers. Were we omniscient, and able to 
discern the true nature of all the effects of 
our conduct, this consequence must un- 
doubiedly be admitted. To the eye &f 
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God, it is the real rule. He has chosen 
that to be done by His intelligent creatures, 
which is most useful, or most productive of 
good to the universe, or of glory to Himself, 
rather than that which is less so. 

* « But to us, utility, as judged of by our- 
selves, cannot be a proper rule of moral 
conduct. The real usefulness of our con- 
duct, or its usefulness on the whole, lies in 
the nature of all its effects, considered as 
one aggregate. But nothing is more evi- 
dent, than that very few of these can ever 
be known to us by our own foresight. If the 
information given us by the Scriptures, con- 
cerning the subject, were to be lost, we 
should be surprised to see how small was 
the number of cases in which this know- 
ledge was attainable, even in a moderate 
degree, and how much uncertainty attended 
even these. It is impossible, therefore, that 
our moral actions should be safely guided 
by this rule. The Bible is the only safe 
rule by which moral beings can, in this 
world, direct their conduct, and regulate 
their conscience. Its precepts were formed 
by Him who alone sees the end from the 
beginning. The error of Dr. Paley lies in 
his confounding the obligation of virtue 
with its foundation, or. that which gives it 
its value. ‘ For,’ says he, ‘ it is the utility 
of any moral rule alone, which constitutes 
the obligation of it.’ Whereas, the utility 
of the rule shews its excellence; but the 
obligation to practise it is the will of God 
who commands it, and who alone can en- 
force and reward the performance, or punish 
us for the breach.’ 

“ We may admit, with Dr. Dwight, that 
that which is virtuous, has, in its own na- 
ture, an essential worth, and excellency, 
and praiseworthiness ; because it is the ori- 
ginal cause of happiness, throughout the 
universe ;—and that, therefore, that which 
is now virtue, did not become such,—that 
is, did not become excellent, valuable, and 
praiseworthy,—merely because God willed 
it to be so; or that, had God not willed it 
to be so, it would not have been virtue. 
For then, virtue and vice would, in them- 
selves, be alike and indifferent, and the one 
just as excellent as the other ; and virtue, 
in its own nature, just as worthless as vice. 
In this sense, virtue is not founded, that is, 
not founded merely, in the will of God. 
But, though its excellency and distinction 
from vice are not thus founded, the obliga- 
tion to practise it is. If there was no ori- 
ginal moral difference between them, there 
would be no reason why God should — 
or why He actually did prefer, one of them 
to the other. This original moral difference 
is, the tendency of the one to produce the 
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happiness, and of the other to produce the 
misery, of the universe, 

“ This tendency to produce happiness is 
called utility; and, because of their ten- 
dency, God wills us to choose the good, 
and avoid the evil; and enforces the will, 
by sanctions of reward and punishment, 
which constitute Jaw, and create obligation. 
This will, and these sanctions, are so clearly 
revealed to us in the Bible, that he who 
runs may read. And he who is thoroughly 
willing to do that will, shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God ;—shall, in 
all cases, certainly know what the will of 
God is; and never need fear, that, with an 
obedient heart, he is running into sin and 
disobedience. But, if we were left to the 
reasoning faculty, to discover our obliga- 
tions from the expediency of our actions, it 
would often require an intricate, and always 
a calm process, to apply it to particulars ; 
while the deceitfulness of the heart, when 
inflamed by passions, would be continually 
stepping in to prevent the application, and 
sweep away our reasonings. A wicked 
man is never awed by such reasonings, nor 
does he even attend to them: but by his 
conscience he is continually stung; and the 
more so, when it is enlightened and aided 
by Scripture. The Spirit of God, by both 
means, whispers to him, and struggles to 
save him from ruin ;—and then his reason 
can begin to operate. 

“If we could be persuaded by philoso- 
phers, to pay no regard to this, or to look 
on the dictates of conscience as too uncer- 
tain and chimerical to be attended to, we 
should practically exclude God from His 
moral dominion. We should, as far as in 
us lies, cast Him out of His own temple ; 
for, ‘know ye not, that ye are the temple 
of the living God?” Nay, if we take away 
the reality of conscience, do we not destroy 
the only experimental proof of the exist- 
ence of a righteous Governor of the uni- 


verse, of which a heathen is — 
“The effects of this fundamental error 
are discoverable in every part of Dr. Paley’s 


system. For instance, in the chapter on 
Happiness, though he admits that it does 
not consist in the pleasures of sense, yet he 
never hints that it can truly consist in nothing 
but a union with God, and an enjoyment 
of His presence and approbation ;—that is, 
ina ‘ knowledge of salvation by the remis- 
sion of sin, through Christ.” Whereas, no- 
thing can be more clear than that, if we are 
made to enjoy God, and to be happy with 
Him, all inferior sources of happiness are 
deceitful. No one can be truly happy, un- 
til, all his vicious and vain desires being 
eradicated, he can see in God an all-suffi- 
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cient portion ; and, all his doubts and fears 
being cleared away, he has an undoubting 
assurance of present pardon and accept- 
ance. Unless the soul has a foretaste of its 
rest with God, it must be too anxious and 
uneasy to feel any thing like real happi- 
ness. Therefore, to enumerate the various 
objects of splendid ambition, the multiplied 
acquirements of grandeur, and the different 
sources of coarse or refined enjoyment ;— 
to examine the pursuits of active, or the 
speculations of contemplative life ;—and to 
inquire whether ali or any of these can 
make a man happy,—is but multiplying 
words without wisdom, and trifling with 
one’s soul, in the most important of all 
inquiries. It is but leading us further 
astray; while there is a direct and easy 
path, that will guide us to the mansion of 


“ Dr. Paley says, ‘That life is happy, 
in which the aggregate of pleasure exceeds 
that of pain; and the greatest quantum of 
it ordinarily attainable in human life, is 
what we mean by happiness. Therefore, I 
omit much usual declamation, about the 
dignity and capacity of our nature—the 
superiority of the soul to the body—the 
rational to the animal part of our constitu- 
tion ;—upon the worthiness, refinement, 
and delicacy of some satisfactions ; and the 
meanness, grossness, and sensuality of 
others: because I hold, that pleasures differ 
in nothing but in continuance and inten- 
sity.’ ‘ By the pleasures of sense,’ says he, 
‘I mean, as well the animal gratifications 
of eating and drinking, and that by which 
the species is continued,—as the more re- 
fined pleasures of music, painting, architec- 
ture, gardening, splendid shows, theatric 
exhibitions, and the pleasures of active 
8 » as hunting, shooting, and fishing.’ 

e says, that ‘happiness does not, indeed, 
consist in these; but that they, after all, 
have their value ; and, as the young are 
always too eager in their pursuit of them, 
so the old are sometimes too remiss,—that 
is, too studious of their ease,—to be at 
the pains for them which they really 
deserve.’ 


“ As Dr. Paley professed to set forth a 
scheme of Christian ethics, he was bound, 
in justice to his religion, to exhibit the 
whole scheme, and not to adulterate it by 
the admixture of what is entirely opponent 
to its principles. But, let any candid man 
seriously examine the whole chapter on 
happiness, with its studied eulogy of sen- 
oF ye oe in all their ramifications ; in 
which, during their continuance, they are 
ranked with the highest delights of which 
the soul is capable,—of course, therefore, 
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with the comforts of religion, and ‘ the 

of God, which passeth all under- 
standing.’ Let any man consider the con- 
sequences of this unguarded and unqualified 
statement,—which justifies the dissipations 
of the youthful, and encourages the perni- 
cious vanities of the aged; and then let 
him say, whether this plan of worldly hap- 
piness—this -ecommendation of gratifica- 
tions, perhaps, as being expedient and use- 
ful—be a fair piewre, and not rather a ca- 
ricature, of real Christianity. 

“Thereby we are expressly required to 
‘take up our cross,’ and ‘ deny ourselves 
daily,’ and thus ‘ follow Christ’ to —_ 
ness eternal. It bids us ‘ flee youthful de- 
sires,’ because they ‘ war against the soul.’ 
It condemns not only the most retined plea- 
sures, but even the useful pursuits of litera- 
ture and science, as ‘ idols’ of the heart, if 
pursued not ‘as unto God,’ but merely 
with a view to themselves. And, so far 
from encouraging us to the enjoyment of 
splendid shows and theatric exhibitions, it 
utters this awful denunciation,—that ‘ the 
love of pleasure, and of the world, and of 
the things of the world, is enmity against 
God.’ And, among the things of the 
world, it enumerates ‘the desire of the 
flesh, the desire of the eye, and the pride of 
life ; which comprise all these particulars 
of gratification which Dr. Paley eulogizes. 
Nor is there any exception of age or con- 
dition. It is addressed to ‘fathers, to 
young men, and to little children, in Christ.’ 
Therefore, they are the very elements, the 
A, B, C, of Christianity, which a Christian 
professor must be supposed acquainted 
with, and ought faithfully to have ex- 
plained. 

“The Scriptures represent us as ‘ stew- 
ards,’ accountable to God for every thing ; 
—for our fortunes, our time, our under- 
standing, and every other means of doing 

which we . They are not our 
~~ either to Lon up or to squander. 
We have the privilege of supplying, in the 
first instance, the real wants of ourselves, 
our families, and dependants ; and of em- 
ploying the whole remainder, not in splen- 
dour and dissipations, but in relieving the 
wants of our fellow-creatures. This world 
offers, then, even to the richest, no justifi- 
cation for indulging in gratifications and 
pleasures. Nor can any man, who would 
keep a conscience void of offence, lawfully 
employ his possessions in ways, on which 
he cannot, and does not, pray for a blessing. 
This, however, is not Dr. Paley’s view of 
the subject. He speaks, without the small- 
est reprehension, of the ‘intolerable va- 
cuity of mind, which carries the rich and 
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the great to the horse-race and the gaming- 
table ;—or which jprompts them to expend 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds in a con- 
tested election ;—or to undermine the mo- 
rals of the country, by paying half as much 
in the purchase of a seat in the House of 
Commons :’—adding, ‘I do not mention 
this to blame the rich or the great ; for per- 
haps they cannot do better.’ 

“ After this proof of the manner in which 
he judges of actions, it is not saying too 
much, that he over-rated the good effects 
of his principle of Expediency, when he 
preferred it to that of Conscience. ‘I sus- 

t,’ says he, ‘that a system of morality 

wilt upon instincts, (by which he means 
conscience,) will only find out reasons and 
excuses for opinions and practices already 
established, but will seldom correct or 
reform either.’ That this is true, of a sys- 
tem built on expediency, is clear ; for argu- 
ments from expediency may ever be, and 
ever will be, suggested, in favour of things 
as they are; and ever have been suggested, 
as the strongest reasons against reformation 
of every kind.”—Stephen Drew on Selj- 
Knowledge, vol. ii. p. 102: 
a oo 


AVARICE REWARDED; OR, THE RELENT- 
LESS BROTHER. 
(A Tale.) 
By the Author of the “‘ Wayward Son.” 

In a village, not one hundred miles from 
the borders of Sherwood Forest, lived a 
gentleman of the name of Peter Dickinson. 
His habitation was spacious, and somewhat 
tastefully and well built; but its peculiar 
kind of architecture, and the decay which 
was perceptible in various parts of it, told, 
that the head which had designed, and the 
hand that had executed it, had long since 
sunk from the business of life. Nearly in 
front of the mansion, extended two hundred 
and fifty acres of tolerably good land, which 
was not only in the occupation, but was 
also the clear freehold property, together 
with the house, of the aforesaid Peter Dick- 
inson. Indeed, his house, and land; the 
various mortgages which he held; besides 
a good round sum deposited in the bank, 
entitled him to the appellation of country 
gentleman. 

This distinction, however, which his 
wealth might entitle him to claim, was 
denied him by his generally exceptionable 
conduct; for he neither shared the com- 
pany of the rich, nor the respect of the 
poor; he was, in the popular and worst 
sense of the word, a miser. This leading 
feature in his character, was accompanied, 
as usual, with the varying shades of many 
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other vices. His character, indeed, might 
almost be read in the exterior of his 
sessions. Many of the window-shutters, 
and some of the doors, hung in a falling 
position, from the fastenings having given 
way: the windows too, besides having 
innumerable panes of cracked glass, 
patched and cemented together by putty, 
and wafers of various colours and sizes, had 
whole squares glazed with materials of far 
less transparency than glass. The doors, 
window-cases, and all the wood-work of 
the house, had a bald, decayed, and miser- 
able appearance ; and it seemed as if the 
joiner and painter had been for years dis. 
charged, under a heavy penalty, from enter- 
ing those premises. All the outbuildings, 
and gates of every description, were, if pos- 
sible, in a worse condition ; and the roads 
(if roads they might be called) forbade the 
approach of any person, especially in 
winter time, that did not choose to walk 
up to the ankles in mud. The interior of 
the house presented no better appearance ; 
for as to there being any thing in the shape 
of comfort, suitable to a property of twenty- 
five thousand pounds, it was quite out of 
the question. The furniture, livery, dress, 
attendants, and a thousand undefinable 
things that go to make home comfortable, 
had no place in the residence of Mr. Dick. 
inson. 

From the dilapidated state of the build- 
ings, reports often spread, that Mr. Dickin- 
son was about to make repairs and altera- 
tions ; which naturally enough brought, at 
different times, the bricklayer, joiner, and 
glazier, to obtain the job. But they that 
came once, never came again. The very 
mention of their errand threw him into vio- 
lent agitation ; and to remind him that his 
own interest would be found in making 
timely repairs, only increased his sus- 
picions that they had designs u his 
money, and he felt jhimself as in the com. 
pany of house-breakers and pick-pockets, 
till they were out of his presence. The 
only person to whom he would listen for a 
moment on these matters, was, his man 
Hobson, who, from the length of time he 
had been with Mr. Dickinson, knew the 
most favourable season’ to put in a word on 
the subject. This, however, was seldom 
the case; only when he scraped his shin on 
the broken stairs, as he went to, or came 
from, bed; or, when the old ladder, which 
was tied together by bits of old ropes and 
straw bands, gave way, and afforded him 
a rather too expeditious descent from the 
hay-stack, — and such like occurrences, 
which often took place. To a tart com- 
plaiut, thus extorted by the anguish of the 














give a momentary 
reckoning this and the 
other expense, and not forgetting to men- 
tion every fork-shaft he had made, and 
stave put in the ladder, would conclude by 
sighing out—things were very expensive, 
and money was always going for sume- 
thing ; but if corn and stock sold pretty 
well next year, he would try to spare a little 
money for a few repairs. But the year sel- 
dom came, when the price of either would 
warrant him, in his judgment, to make good 
his engagements. It may easily be conjec- 
tured that his door was seldom opened to 
the rap of the afflicted, the widow, and the 
orphan ; and if ignorance of his character 
caused a few instances of this kind to occur, 
they might think themselves well off if they 
‘ escaped from the premises without their 
limbs or garments being torn by half- 
famished dogs, as the answer to their calls 
of misery and want. His love of money 
was far greater than his love for the tender 
sex ; so much so, that he never dared to 
enter within the pale of matrimony. Being 
athletic in make, and strong in constitution, 
he knew very little by experience of the 
aches and pains to which most people at 
times [are subject. All that he knew of 
these matters was a weariness arising from 
excessive physical labour ; plied partly as 
a stimulus to his servants, and partly for 
the gain of his own individual exertions. 
Healthy however as he was, affliction at 
length laid hold of him, to which I shall 
briefly retain the attention of the reader, as 
a further exemplification of his character. 
He caught a cold by drinking cold water 
while sweating profusely in the harvest 
field. He was soon confined to his house ; 
and quickly to his bed, in spite of his 
resolute opposition. ‘ What is to be 
done?” he eagerly inquired of Hobson. 
“Done!” replied Hobson, “ why, you 
must have the doctor, sir.” “The doc- 
tor? but what will he charge, think you, 
for curing me: no, no Hobson, I must not 
have the doctor; his bill will kill me,— 
and only think of the expense of the 
harvest,” rejoined the afflicted man, writh- 
ing beneath the anguish of unusual pains. 
“ Well, you may as well be killed by the 
doctor as by your disorder, for you will 
certainly die if you have not help ; I say, 
you must give me orders to fetch the doc. 
tor,” added Hobson. “ Why, it would be 
hard work to die just when one is getting in 
the fruits of the year,—go then,—but he 
need not come ;—you can tell him how I 
am.” ‘ Very well,” replied Hobson to the 
injunction of his master, as he was clam- 
bering down the creaking stairs with more 
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oo amet r) Tie was soon at the 
e, and, ny brought out, equi 
with a saddle, which had ~ me 
leathers, and one stirrup ;—whose pummel 
was worn through with long and varied 
service ; and a bridle, that afforded a pre- 
sumptive proof that Bonny was not one of 
those restive horses which cannot be ma- 
naged without a curb. 

The knowledge of Dickinson’s illness (or 
Old Grip’em as he was familiarly called) 
soon became general in the neighbourhood; 
so that Hobson, on his way for the doctor, 
was met by many and various inquiries, as 
to the nature and progress of his master’s 
disorder? But it was pitiable to observe, 
that, not even a casual and matter-of- 
course prayer for his recovery escaped the 
lips of any; not a single charitable or 
praise-worthy action of any description, was 
ever named, over which sympathy might 
breathe a sigh in condolence for the suf- 
ferer. Even piety itself seemed fettered, in 
praying for his continuance in this world 
any longer than was necessary to prepare 
him for another: and the more thoughtless 
and profane, among other things, wished 
that death and the devil might visit his 
room before the return of Hobson and the 
doctor. 

Hobson, however, soon returned, accom- 
panied by the doctor; who found his 
— grappling with a burning fever. 
Vhile he was feeling his pulse, examining 
his tongue, and making various inquiries, 
Dickinson kept lamenting the snseason- 
ableness of this illness, how hindering it 
was ; intermingled with questions as to how 
long he should be in getting well? saying, 
he must be out by the day after to-morrow, 
as his men could not possibly do without 
him longer. On being told the impossi- 
bility of the thing; that he must reconcile 
himself to his room for a much longer 
period, and endeavour to submit, he be- 
came still more restive ; exclaiming, in a 
kind of frenzy, he knew his men would 
cheat him. Yes,” said he, “I should 
not wonder if the rogues are now standing 
still. They will not earn so much by six- 
pence per day, as if I was with them :— 
twenty men. re, I shall lose ten shillings 
per pay three pounds a week ; besides 
your expenses, sir.” 

Contrary to general expectation, and the 
wish of many, Mr. Dickinson got the better 
of his affliction. But instead of its working 
any improvement in his conduct, a8 some 
were inclined to hope, it seemed to furnish 
him with an additional stimulus for covet- 
ousness, extortion, and oppression, in order 
to supply the expense thereby incurred. 
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I must now hasten to inform my readers, 
that this Peter Dickinson, the miser, had a 
brother of the name of William Dickinson, 
who lived some two and three miles dis- 
tant, in a somewhat humble dwelling, In 
all the main traits in the characters of the 
two brothers, there was a complete dis- 
parity. William was kind, benevolent, 
and affable. He had a disposition that 
seemed incapable of rearing up his own 
comfort, without incorporating in its fabric 
the good of others. These, humane and 
social feelings seemed not only to flourish 
in his breast like plants in a soil natoarally 
congenial, but were considerably fostered 
by reading, observation, and reflection. 
And in addition to being an affectionate 
husband, a tender parent, and kind neigh- 
bour, ‘he was a devout worshipper of his 
God. Yet, notwithstanding these amiable 
qualities, William was in many respects 
unfortunate. 

It will be necessary now, to step back- 
wards a little in the history of the family 
of these brothers, who lived in a distant 
part of the nation; and who, both from 
office, talent, and wealth, were formerly 
distinguished as honourable and _respect- 
able. But in consequence of the fluctu- 
ations and revolution of the times, and 
they being violent partizans, and risking 
even their family mansion with the success 
of their cause, in time became reduced to 
ruinous circumstances. 

The father of these brothers being a 
younger son, left home, and tried his for- 
tune oe the sea. He soon became dis- 
tinguished ; made many prizes, and gained 
large sums by occasional traffic; and in 
little more than ten years, returned to his 
native country, to enjoy in retirement the 
wealth which he had collected from various 
climes, and in the midst of danger and 
death. In furtherance of his views, he 
bought the estate to which reference has 
been made, on which Peter, his eldest son, 
whose character we have sketched, after- 
wards lived. He obtained the hand and 
heart of a lady of great personal beauty, 
cultivafed understanding, and endearing 
disposition, with whom to spend the re- 
mainder of his days, where love, piety, and 
peace, should make their family circle in 
an especial manner, to them, “ home, 
sweet home.” 

Vain speculation ! he reckoned not that 
the worm was in the rose; and that the 
scythe of death was at hand, to cut down 
the lovely flower: for after living together 
three years and six months in uninterrupted 
harmony, on the birth of her second child, 
“the delight of his eyes was taken from 
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him ata stroke ;” and she was numbered 
with the dead. A stroke so severe and 
unex pierced the tenderest sympa- 
thies of his heart. His home became soli- 
tary. His fields wore sackcloth. The trees 
she had planted, the flowers she had taught 
to bloom, the scenery she had admired, and 
the thousand little nameless things, both 
within doors and out doors, called up the 
shadows of recollections, which in this night 
of his distress overcast the star of hope. In 
short, the paradise became a desert; and 
not being able to bear the constant moni- 
tions of pleasures for ever gone, he left his 
estate, on which he had expended much 
money and attention, with considerable 
taste, in the hands of a proper person; 
and took his two children, and went 
abroad. 

His youngest son, before he was eighteen 
years of age, went to live with a merchant ; 
but Peter, the elder, remained at home with 
his father. Even in his youth the shades of 
avarice, which so blackened his character in 
after life, were manifest. For this reason 
arg or his father kept him at home, 
with the hope of successfully correcting an 
evil, which, if left unrestrained, might de- 
stroy both body and soul, But his efforts 
were in vain ; for this moral disorder grew, 
and spread even under the fostering care of 
a vigilant and tender father. 

When Peter was in his twenty-eighth 
year, his father died. His death was as 
sudden as it was deeply lamented, It was 
occasioned by crossing a rapid and wide 
river in company with a friend on a windy 
day. When in the middle of the stream, a 
sudden gust came; and not having time to 
slacken sail, the boat was upset; and los- 
ing hold of boat, rope, and oar, they were 
at once buried in the foam, and spray, and 
billows of the remorseless waters. This 
scene, so truly afflicting, was witnessed by 
his son Peter, and several other persons, 
who all made prompt and vigorous, 
unavailing efforts to save the drowning 
men, with the exception of Peter, who 
seemed as though he had buried his filial 
feelings instantly in the same grave with 
his father, and sighlessly observed, “ It is 
useless making any endeavours to save 
them ;”’ and before finishing the sentence, 
with his head turned towards hame, hast- 
ened there, to take ion of the papers, 
and every kind of doumiane that! might 
secure to him the property of his father. 

After collecting all moneys due to his late 
father, and discharging bis just debts, and 
selling some part of his property, and let. 
ting others to the best advantage, he return- 
ed to England, accompanied by his man 
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Hobson, to live upon the estate described 
above. 
William, the younger brother, at the 
riod of his father’s death, lived some 
undreds of miles distant ; and a consider- 
able time transpired before he was ac- 
quainted with the mournful event. The 
news affected him deeply; and he wept 
like a child for one of the best of fathers. 
The same conveyance that brought the 
news of his father’s death, brought also the 
information, that his brother had taken pos- 
session of his property, settled his affairs, 
and was jgone to reside in England. He 
knew his father’s intention had been to 
divide his property equally between them ; 
and had no reason to suppose, but that he 
had willed it accordingly ; save what might 
be drawn from the unaccountable proceed- 
ings of his brother, He deemed it useless 
to visit his late residence, as it would only 
renew and perpetuate his anguish, without 
the counterbalance of any probable advan- 
And as his funds were but scanty, 
owing to adverse circumstances ; as soon 
as he had settled his affairs, he directed his 
course to the dwelling of his brother. 
Knowing well the avaricious disposition 
of his brother, and other discouraging traits 
in his character, he had many doubts as to 
the probability of obtaining his just moiety 
of he property. His fears were but too 
well founded; for on his presenting himself 
to his brother, he received a cold, heartless, 
and forbidding reception. He barely in- 
vited him into the house, and was obliged 
to help himself to a seat, in his already un- 
unsocial-looking habitation. After William 
had referred to thei. irreparable loss—its 
causes, and circumstances immediately at- 
tending it—he ventured to interrogate his 
brother as to the contents of his father’s 
will. This question, deepened indifference 
to sullenness ; and instantly gave to sullen- 
ness uneasy vexation. ‘The answer to 
your question,” Peter replied, “is very 
short: our father died without a will ; and 
pe ten what is the consequence.” Wil- 
jam, almost overcome by this answer, for 
awhile was unable to say another word. At 
he said, “ Why, Peter, you know 
my father has said more than once in your 
hearing, that he should make no difference, 
but divide his property equally between us; 
and what could possibly induce him so far 
to alter his opinion, as not to leave me a 
penny 2” To this, Peter returned his former 
ic answer, “ My father has died with- 
out a will; and you know what is the 
consequence.” ‘* But were there no per- 
sonals?” again asked William. “The 
money owing to my father, and the value 
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of the goods and chattels, were required to 
pay his debts,” impatiently answered the 
elder brother ; and in the same breath, and 
looking towards the door, observed, “ that 
he must go and look after his hedgers and 
ditchers, in the low-lands.” * But,” urged 
William with more earnestness, “ Do you 
mean, my dear brother, supposing it to be 
as you say, to allow me no part of the pro- 
perty? You surely do not mean to adhere 
rigidly to the letter of the law, and contrary 
to the often expressed intention of our 
father, to make yourself a gentleman, and 
me a poor man, merely because his sudden 
death prevented him from making a will ?” 
“ You know the law, Will.; and if a man 
acts according to law, he acts righteously,” 
replied Peter, and so hastened away to his 
hedgers and ditchers—glad to be relieved 
from company and conversation whose 
only tendency was to make claims on his 
money ; in the accumulation of which, was 
involved his only pleasure. 

It is much more easy to imagine poor 
William’s feelings, than to describe them to 
others. Such a reception from an only 
brother, after an absence of five years, in 
a strange country, with slender means of 
living ; cut off from what he conceived to 
be his just right; intermingled with the 
gust of sudden and broken recollections of 
the days of his childhood, under the pater- 
nal roof; and in addition to the rest, the 
report he must make to his wife, who, in 
spite of his caution, had formed sanguine 
hopes of her husband obtaining his just 
portion—made this one of the most tender, 
gloomy, and deeply interesting moments of 
his life. 

He unconsciously turned away from the 
inhospitable abode of his brother, and told 
the melancholy tidings to his wife. She 
shared in his disappointment, but not in his 
despondency ; and directed his mind to 
Him who has condemned the “ gain of 
oppression ;” and whose providence is so 
minute and extensive, that even a sparrow 
does not fall to the ground without his no- 
tice ; much less the deeds of an unnatural 
brother, who not only robbed the living of 
their just inheritance, but tramples upon the 
wish of the dead, which is made more 
binding than earthly enactments, by the 
solemnities of the grave. 

As the best means of living jin a country 
in which he was a complete stranger, he 
took a cottage, to which was attached a few 
acres of ground ; by the product of which, 
together with profits arising from other la- 
bours, to which he intended to devote his 
attention, he hoped to maintain a rising 
family. Besides, his wife thought, by living 
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in ‘the immediate neighbourhood of their 
brother, it might be the means of softening 
the hardness of his heart, and in the end be 
productive of real and just advantage. 
Years passed away, while they remained 
in this situation, but without producing any 
alteration in the feelings of Peter. He never 
invited them to his house; and never saw 
an of the family, when it was ible 
to nd the sight. This obduracy pay 
natural feeling in Peter, so affected William, 
that it disqualified him from using his best 
endeavours for the good of himself and 
family. 
William, as we have said, 
natural talents, improved by education, and 
was thereby enabled to fill respectable 
offices in society. He was also bold, and 
enterprising ; yet he had refined and tender 
feelings, and had an acute discrimination 
between honourable and dishonourable 
treatment. So that though he could have 
borne the injustice and contempt of stran- 
common friends, yet he bled, and 
languished, beneath the poisoned lance of a 
brother. Some thought he was indifferent, 
and indeed indolent, in his attention to his 
duty, as a husband and a father. But it was 
not for the common observer, —for the rude, 
unreflective, and superficial mind, rightly to 
analyze the working of his soul; to trace the 
streams of thought and feeling, that flowed 
from conflicting sources, through his sus- 
ceptive heart. In short, his family expenses, 
small as they were, had lately exceeded his 
income; and his affairs became embar- 
: The claim of two years’ rent hung 
over him like a thunderbolt, which threat- 
ened the destruction of his home. The storm 
which he had seen for some time approach- 
ing, at length broke upon his head—the 
bailiffs entered his dwelling, and seized 
upon all that he had. The father, seeing 
his family in degradation, and on the point 
‘of distraction, sighed in the bitterness of 
his soul. The mother looked on her hus- 
band and children, and wept. And the 
children, without knowing the full conse- 
quences of this apparent distress, — from 
mere filial affection, mingled their sighs 
and tears with those of their parents. It 
was indeed the house of mourning. Wil- 
liam did muster up as much courage, from 
the tender entreaties of his wife, as to write 
to his landlord, requesting time. But his 
effort was then unavailing ; his request was 
denied : and the reason assigned was, that 
he had been informed by a person, who he 
believed knew, that William was indolent, 
and careless about discharging his debts, 
and, indeed that he could now pay them 
if he would. 
2D, SERIES, NO. 27,—VOL. III. 
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Just in the depth of their distress, a per- 
son came in great haste for William Dick- 
inson, to go and see Hobson, his brother’s 
man, who lay at the point of death, occa- 
sioned by the breaking of an old ladder, 
when nearly at the top of a high cornstack. 
William, being both ill and dispirited, was 
unwilling to go. The man urged his re- 
quest with greater earnestness; and also 
urged him to speed, observing, that as Hob- 
son was dangerous, he might die while they 
were hesitating. ‘‘ What can he want me 
for,” asked William, “I am no doctor, and 
cannot prescribe for his body ; and as to his 
soul, he may find many better instructors. 
And if it be a wish to see me from mere 
respect, arising from the connexions of past 
years, I shall only be casting shadows over 
a too mournful scene ; and be pouring sor- 
rows out of my own despairing heart, into 
one, that especially needs the consolations 
of heavenly hope.” “I don’t know what 
use you might be of ; but I know, he said, 
he could not die without seeing you,” an- 
swered the man. His wife perceiving that 
he was not likely to go, asked the man, if 
her presence would be of any use? “ Your 
name was actually mentioned by Hobson, 
and with much affection,” returned the 
man. She therefore, without delay, hast- 
ened to the dwelling of the dying Hobson. 
She found him a little easier, but without 
hope of recovery. The brief conversation 
that passed between them, was of that na- 
ture, which made it desirable for her to see 
her landlord ; and as Hobson’s continuance 
seemed to admit of it, she lost no time in 
seeing the landlord, who, from the strange- 
ness and importance of her communica- 
tion, himself promptly returned with her to 
her house, and, accompanied with her hus- 
band, repaired to the dwelling of the dying 
man, who made the following disclosure, 

“The day befare your father’s death, he 
destroyed his old will, and executed a new 
one, witnessed by his friend who perished 
with him—myself, and a » stran- 
ger to me, that chanced at that time to be 
in the house. Being himself a little en- 
gaged, and not very well, he trusted the 
will to my care, in a confidential way, to 
take it to a specified place of security. 
I was to have taken it that day, but some- 
thing was improperly allowed to hinder the 
performance of that task. As soon as the 
old gentleman was drowned, Peter came in 
haste to me for the will. I refused to give 
it him. He, however, so far tempted me 
with present bounty, and future riches, that 
I agreed to destroy it. He directly asked 
if I had done so, and I told him If had.— 
And so he believes to this moment. But 
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uneasy for what I have done, and 


but put it off from time to time, till this 
affliction made me in haste to reveal the 
secret. It was his avarice, that caused me 
tc do the wicked deed ; that promised what 
it never » and which has brought 
me to this untimely end. Here is the will ; 
unmutilated,—as it came from the hand of 
your arab take it: ae oe me, if you 
can, for keeping you so loi m your just 
inberitance.” ad p. ise 
The will was p eagpacen and it be- 
queathed, among other property, this ve 
estate to William. The landlord soon wd 
ordered the bailiffs home; and was very 
active in assisting William to claim his 
property 3 and acknowledged that it was 
eter that wrote the letter against him referred 
to above. This news produced rejoicing in 


aoa { heart, throughout the whole neighbour- 
P - But when the doleful tidings reached 


Peter’s ear, he swore bitterly, and tore his 
hair; and cursed Hobson from his heart for 
having deceived him. 

His wrath was unavailing, and he stood 


became a by-word in the country ; and his 
company was shunned by all classes; and 
he was soon glad to seek a refuge, where 


his character was not known. But William 


a 
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THOUGHTS ON PERSPICUITY OF STYLE IN 
COMPOSITION. 
Mr. Eorror, 
Sin,—Perhaps you will accept of the fol- 
lowing paper for your “Imperial Maga- 
— on Co gl peas to your 
in . especially to your 
authors. It may contribute to the odow 
of your “record,” if of no other value, and 
further illustrate some ‘ Observations on 
Style in Writing,” in your December 
In the Yth line of my Essay on 
‘Envy, inserted in the January number, 
there is an erratum of some consequence,— 
lucid instead of lurid. 
Yours, &c. H. W. R. 
By attentively suing the best authors we 
i : ee with the Pa 
] which appears in their 
Tespective productions 


Geltietly leas variety in. the style ‘of thes 
nm e oO 
EE Wes Ge Gir month character; 


for, it is agreed by rhetoricians, that an 
author’s manner of expression is a counter- 
part to his manner of thinking. But, not- 
withstanding the vast variety of style which 
is discoverable even in our classic authors, 
when we mark every distinctive feature ; 
there are several general characteristics 
under which they may be classed. Such 
are the terse and the diffuse; the feeble 
and the nervous; the chaste and the florid; 
the simple and the affected. In any one of 
these costumes an author may obtain con- 
siderable celebrity, if there be no essential 
quality wanting in its manufacture, 

Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhe- 
toric, mentions perspicuity, vivacity, ele- 
gance, animation, and music, as the five 
simple and original qualities of style. Of 
which qualities, the first and most indispen- 
sable is unquestionably perspicuity. In the - 
place of it, nothing can be successfully sub- 
stituted. To the certain conveyance of our 
sentiments to the minds of others, it is abso- 
lutely requisite; for unless we are under- 
oak we are only as “sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” Every writer, therefore, 
who desires clearly to be comprehended, 
must study to express his ideas with per- 
spicuity : that is, (according to the etymo- 
logy of the word,) his meaning must not 
be hid or obscurely seen, but must be ren- 
dered apparent through the medium of the 
language employed for that purpose. 

Although the importance of this quality 
in all kinds of composition be too obvious 
to need any lengthened illustration, we 
would venture to make two or three brief 
observations upon the attention it demands, 
in relation to the varied ends proposed by 
different writers. 

If the object of a writer or speaker be 
simply to inform, it is manifest that unless 
he ——_ it in an intelligible manner, he 
is not likely to succeed. The intelligence 
he has to communicate may be interesting 


- and valuable in itself, perhaps nec to 


be known, but because the channel of 
communication is materially deficient, the 
reader or hearer is deprived of the benefit 
he might have otherwise enjoyed. He will 
either entirely misunderstand, partially ap- 
prehend, or doubtfully conceive the import 
of his words: so that clouds and darkness 
will be round about the oracle from whom 
was expected knowledge, without which it 
is not good that the soul should be. 

If the design contemplated be to con- 
vince the ee it will he Soy 
necessary, to present the reasons argu- 
ments addressed to it in such a way as 
shall make them most conspicuons. It is 
frequently found very difficult to convince 
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some minds by the most cogent arguments, 
but if these arguments are deprived of their 
cogency, by being in a manner 
scarcely intelligible, it ceases to be a matter 
of ise that no conviction is produced. 

In like manner, if the object be to per- 
suade, the mind must quickly perceive the 
justness, and assent to the propriety of that 
which is advanced, before the will will be 
moved to act in accordance to the design 
of the speaker, or contrary to its usual 
habit. Popular declamation, it is admitted, 
has sometimes appeared to have a universal 
influence over an illiterate multitude, a vast 
majority of whom must be acknowledged 
to have had but an indistinct acquaintance 
with the inflammatory subject. But in such 
a case, the effect may have arisen from a 
general excitement, or from the sympathy 
x agg amongst the congregated ple- 

jans. Generally, whatever may be the 
design of a writer or speaker, he will only 
attain it so far as he is clearly understood. 
The composition which is defective in per- 
spicuity, resembles an ancient pres gene 
which is scarcely legible, and which re- 
quires great labour and much conjecture 
to arrive even at its probable meaning; so 
that whilst the greater part of the proportion 
of mankind refuse to bestow any portion of 
their time to gratify their curiosity, many 
are disappointed after very considerable pa- 
tient application. 

There are different degrees of this essen- 
tial quality to be found in authors. Some 
are very luminous, others are less so, whilst 
some discourage every effort made to dis- 
cover the sense concealed. ‘“ Oratio,” says 
Quinctilian, “ debet negligenter quoque 
audientibus esse aperta, ut in animum 
audientis, sicut sol in oculos, etiamsi in 
eum non intendatur, incurrat. Quare non 
intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non 
inteiligere curandum.” 

Pleasure also is felt in reading a good 
writer, just in proportion to the facility with 
which he is understood. When every sen- 
tence requires many pauses and repeated 
consideration, an ordinary reader will tire, 
and gladly resign the book pretending to 
give instruction and entertainment, to the 
shelf whence it came, Readers in general 
are only gratified when they can, without 
much labour, enrich their minds from the 
tributary streams of knowledge. 

Perspicuity, however, is, as Dr. Whately 
remarks, “a relative quality,” and hence it 
cannot properly be attributed to any piece 
of composition, without a reference to the 
class of persons for whom it was designed. 
That which is quite perspicuous to one 
mind may be very obscure to another. 
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Attention must therefore be paid to the 
intellectual character of those addressed. 
It should be ascertained whether they have 
a quick discernment,—whether they are ac- 


customed to pao t thought, —whether they 
will apply their minds for the th of 
time judged 3 and even 


necessary 
they may be supposed to know verbally 
their own language to any extent. Sup- 
posing a discourse is to be delivered to a 
mixed assembly,—it would be » 
if the speaker would gain his end, to adopt 
such a kind and degree of perspicuity as 
would make it suitable to the pees: To 
sion of the majority. For that purpose, 
several things should be observed. The 
arguments and language ought to be of a 
popular cast, Too great conciseness is 
unfriendly to the immediate perception of 
a promiscuous audience, as well as the 
generality of readers. Repetition, of a 
certain kind, and to a certain extent, is 
available sometimes, to exhibit the truth in 
the clearest light, and to give it all the 
advantage of increased illustration. Care 
must be taken, however, that the repetition 
be not of the same words and 
which would only weaken what has been 
already said, and weary and disgust, in- 
stead of strengthening the composition, and 
illuminating and delighting the audience. 
An author cannot justly proceed on the 
supposition, that what is sulficientl y evident 
to himself will be so to those attending to 
him, and accordingly deliver his sentiments 
in a short sententious manner, so as to give 
to his sentences the form of enigmas, and 
call in requisition the greatest mgenuity. 
It is, moreover, a most absurd notion 
which supposes, if there be a clearness of 
apprehension, there will, of course, be per- 
spicuousness of expression. We do not 
eny that he who thinks clearly is most 
likely to write and to speak perspicuously, 
but the one does not necessarily follow 
from the other, We may have a very 
distinct and comprehensive view of every 
part of an intricate piece of argumentation, 
and yet not succeed in giving a lucid and 
satisfactory statement of the whole to other 
minds. And so it is with respect to any 
lecture on science. Too much, perhaps, is 
commonly taken for granted, in the case of 
the disciple. For instance, it is assumed 
that he is familiar with all the technicalities 
of the subject lectured upon, and therefore 
the lecturer uses the terms in which he 
himself thought, and with which he has a 
perfect acquaintance. Hence the i 
arises not from any deficiency in the sty 
of the author, but from ing too 
much on the knowledge of the audience. 
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On the other hand, a writer may think 
confusedly, and acquire but indistinct 
views of his subject, and in such a case his 
thoughts are almost sure to assume an in- 
distinctness on paper, which may exhaust 
a eamaay and baffle the skill of the 


In general, the following rule will be 
found to embrace all that a regard to per- 
spieuity requires, ‘* Popria verba, rectus 
ordo, non in longum dilata conclusio; nibil 
neque desit, neque superfluat.” To the first 
two clauses of this rule, we propose to con- 
fine the few remaining observations. 

First,—The choice of words, (or propria 
verba,) demands particular attention. They 
should be such as belong to the language in 
which we write, and we should avoid the 
use of such as more properly belong to 
another tongue, which is indeed called 


purity. 

And it will be found, that those words 
Which, in our language, come from the 
Saxon, are best understood by “the many.” 
But besides, there must be a respect paid 
to the selection of those words, which, by 
the usus loquendi, have a definite meaning 
attached to them. The use made of words 
by the best writers is the standard to which 
we may safely submit.* Not that a single 
authority is sufficient to justify the applica- 
tion of a icular word ; that must be 
d ined by the number and weight of 
names. There should be an endeavour also 
to select those words which convey precisely 
our meaning—neither more nor less—this 
is called precision, which is requisite to 

icuity, the neglect of which occasions 
ambiguity. Synonymes should be carefully 
poses mf and suspiciously used, since 
most of the words passing under that name 
are not strictly speaking interchangeable. 

Then, from an attention to the choice of 
words, we proceed to sentences (to a “rec- 
tus ordo,”) which should be constructed 
according to the idiom of the language 
employed—admitting no foreign nor bar- 
barous phraseology. Their length, too, 
as well as their conciseness, should be taken 


wish to 
Let every clause gracefully lead 
mind pes = — it not 
suspend too re com. 
be disclosoke Finally, an evi- 
nexion between each sentence 
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piece of composition from bearing the least 
resemblance to a piece of work. 

These somewhat d observations 
are thus submitted to the candour of those 
who are in the habit of addressing the pub- 
lic, or who occupy their leisure in a literary 
correspondence. 

Windsor, Jan. 17th, 1832. 


—_———— 


ON THE MORAL EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
(Continued from page 71.) 


Turs part of the subject is to be devoted 
to the consideration of precept, and its 
nature and effects under different circum- 
stances. Previous, however, to my enter- 
ing decidedly upon it, I wish to say a few 
words more upon the other part already 
noticed, namely, example. I refer to the 
good example of the intimate friend of the 
child under instruction, one who was of the 
youthful fraternity, but whom death has 
separated from it. There is something 
about death which we can look upon with 
complacency, and in some sort with- 
out disregard, so long as it continues 
to deprive the world of those only 
whom we know not. But when the king 
of terrors attacks any with whom we have 
been united and friendly, we feel it—the 
awful ceremony comes home to us, and we 
begin to anticipate that we also are subject 
to the same, and that before long we shall 
in all probability follow our friends, who 
have only gone a little before us on a 
journey which all must take. This feelin 
has been mine more than once: I need 
not to have the object of my sorrow pointed 
out, as one that was probably worthy of 
imitation. I felt it as an idea sponta- 
neously arising in the mind. I was then 
led to cogitate upon those points in the 
lives of the departed whieh were worthy of 
imitation ; and wherever théy died happily, 
I naturally came to the conclusion that the 
same end would be desirable ; the practical 
result of which is in every one, in a greater 
or less degree, the adoption of the same 
means, 

I know that a child’s mind is affected, 
even so as to excite tears, at the reception 
of a gift left behind for it by a departed 
friend and companion, and that any wish 
or request left with it is almost sacred; 
and, I believe, I have known many in. 
stances in which an entire revulsion of con- 
duct for the better has taken place subse. 
quent to such affecting scenes. It will 
happen so in age, and if so, how much 
more upon the mind of the child, which, 
as soft wax, is ready to take the impres- 
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sion. They may feel admiration at the 
triumphant lives and deaths of those who 
have passed away long before, and that 
may do much good; but on the death of 
any who have passed away recently, of their 
own age, and the more rea if com- 

ions, sympathy is excited, that is a 

ing which will work powerfully upon 
the mind of a child. I think I may here 
end this part of the subject; not that it 
would bear no more illustration, but brevity 
is a virtue. 

Next, under consideration, comes pre- 
cept, by which I mean commandments, 
exhortations, &c. in whatever way given. 
Precept may be either oral or written, both of 
which are adapted to particular circumstances 
under which the child may be placed. 

Oral precept is of course only fitted for 
those who are present and able to receive 
what is thus advised or commanded. There 
are certain requisites which should be pos- 
sessed by the preceptor and diffused through 


his , which I will endeavour to set 
forth as plainly as I can. 

Firmness is one; and without this it is 
but little use for any one to undertake the 
éducation of children. If he be fickle, a 
command is given to-day and altered to- 
morrow. He commands, and perhaps 
cares but little whether it be carried into 
execution. An irresolute preceptor is one 
that even children will despise. It is the 
absence of this requisite that makes women 
generally not so well fitted to superintend 
the education of children. Men 
reason, and are swayed more by it; there is 
a degree of sternness in their nature, which 
allows them to reprove without doing 
violence to their own feelings. Women 
possess reason also, but it is more eclipsed 
by the passions; there is a fineness of tex- 
ture in the structure of -their minds, which 
allows them not.to have fixed pur- 
pose arising froxtt-cool : hence they 
generally cannot'firmly reprove ; and want- 
ing this requisite, are so far unfitted to lead 

outhful mind. 

» Watchfulnéss is another: the use of this 
atitibute is very great; for, if a command 
be given to a child, it is more than proba- 
ble that it may be disregarded or forgotten ; 
and if the preceptor does not insist on the 
Feseeerpurgad of what he has commanded, 

may as well not command. A neglect- 
ful, forgetful, or rather thoughtless habit, is 
very much interwoven among the ways of 
children. We, then, knowing the evil, must 
endeavour to correct it, which is soon and 
easily done; for when we find the child in 
the habit of neglecting things commanded 
to be done, we must watch, or see that they 
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are. accomplished. By getting ourselves 
into the habit of examining, we at the 
same time habiiuate the child to do as he 
is bid ; for, caleulating on the certainty of 
the examination, that which was ordered to 
be done, is done, and that properly. Where- 
as, on the other hand, when it is believed 
by the child that probably the preceptor 
will do little more than command, he be- 
comes careless about fulfilling it. 

The propriety of the pt, whether 
for children generally, or fr any particular 
case, must be considered. No considerate 
teacher would say to his charge, do this, 
that, or the other, without first consideri 
whether it be for that child to do it 
when commanded, To illustrate my mean- 
ing, I will give an example. I have known 
certain actions, not strictly correct, to have 
been performed before children, by 
arrived at mature age. The children know. 
ing the action to be wrong, are commanded 
to be silent, and take no notice. Or, again, 
something may be given to the child which 
the giver knows is expressly forbidden 
the parents or instructors of that child. 
Silence is commanded upon the subject, so 
that he becomes sly, and ready trained to 
get any thing, however improper, so that it 
can be obtained with secrecy. Or, the child 
may be told to say an action or thing was 
of such a kind, when he knows to the 
contrary: here the precepts are directly 
wrong, and as such are to be strenuously 
avoided. 

The propriety of the precept must be con- 
sidered in another sense, namely, whether 
it be within the powers of the child to 
understand it, and, if so, to execute it. To 
make my meaning plain, I will the 
example broadly. No one would shink of 
rehearsing to a child of two years old al 
string of moral obligations, of which it 
would be out of its power to comprehend a 
single sentence ; or, again, in recommending 
charitable actions, we could not urge the 
necessity of extensive gifts, in a child having 
no means; for if we were to describe 
charity as consisting of beneficent gifis 
only, we should make the child despair of 
possessing the virtue, and so give up the 
contest without further trial, With respect 
to suiting the manner and kind of 
to the powers of the child, I have 
some teachers talk to their young charges 
in a very high strain, using high 
and peculiarly fine-tuned sentences, fancy- 


that they were only 
gaping in silent w to hear such learn- 


ing, which, however, might or might 
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have been so, for they understood nothing 


of it. 
The ust again be i 
is Sachets tins und ete oa " Nsteads 


on the administering wholesome advice 
when it is most fitting. When, for 
the child observes, while walking 
in the street, the quarrels of two persons, 
its attentions are awakened and held jto 
that subject, then is the time for a wise 
re ag to appropriate what has fallen in 
is way, by pointing out, in all interesting 
shapes, the evils of fighting and quarrelling ; 
in like manner, with regard to other 
things. Then, as it respects place, it must 
be obvious, that though a precept may be 
in itself good, the place in which we are 
may not be fitted for its inculcation ; or, at 
least, I may safely say, that even suppos- 
ing all places proper for the inculcation of 
good, yet some are infinitely more appro- 
jate than others. 


Again, what is said may as well be 
en pleasantly, so as to excite some 
interest. A child naturally dull, will under- 
stand much better what is spoken, if the 
teacher is of a pleasing disposition, and his 
precepts pleasingly rer fe while another, 
who is stiff and constrained, will, instead of 
teaching, absolutely unteach by his weari- 
some manner. Even if the details are 
necessarily dry, how easy is it to em- 
bellish with anecdote, in fine, to bring 
what is said, down to the capacities of 
those with whom we are speaking, in any 
way in which it can be done with propriety. 
I have had two teachers under my observa- 
tion at the same time: the scholars of one 
were restless and inattentive; of the other, 
interested and anxious,—which I account 
for in this way :—The face of the former 
teacher scarcely ever relaxed into a smile, 
and the scholars were rigidly kept to their 
hence they became tired and 
The face of the latter I found 
pleasing, which diffused itself over the 


may add, that I dislike at this time a 
morose teacher, as much as I did while a 


scholar. 

The parent holds that sacred character 
which gives au absolute right of prescribing 
a line of conduct, and the child acknow- 
ledges the right by obeying him, when he 
will obey no one else, Nature seems to 
withhold the rebellious hand and will of the 
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child, when the parent 


mands, unless that 


appears and com- 

parent has wantonly, or 

ignorantly, thrown away his authority by his 

graceless conduct, And nature again points 

out the tender offspring to the ‘age bids 
im 


him wake care of = Sager 4 
prescribe those modes of speech and action 
which will, in his idea, be eminently ad- 
vantageous to the child. There is that 
natural affection between the parent and 
his offspring (unless nature has fallen off 
her throne) which binds them so together, 
that the welfare of one is the welfare of the 
If the parent is possessed of judg- 
ment and reason, and actively uses them, 
the child is safe, as such a preceptor is the 
best. The t may order to be done 
what another cannot. He holds that natural 
character which enables him to command, 
and have his commands obeyed. Another 
may say the same, and it may be equally 
reasonable, but he has not that hold over 
the mind of the child, and hence gets dis- 
obeyed, or obeyed with reluctance. Parents 
seeing then the great trust which is confided 
to their hands, should act as if they really 
understood the value of the trust: in hold- 
ing this office, they have much to answer 
for; let them consider it, and act for the 
best. If these sacred duties had been per- 
formed properly, it is my belief the world 
would not am been tormented with such 
monsters as Nero of Rome and Charles 
IX. of France; or such a woman as Mary 
of England. 

Guardians have not that same authority 
which is naturally lodged in the hands of 
parents: they have, however, to take their 
places, and to act as nearly as possible 
like them. That rigidity of character, 
which is by some, entirely unfits 
them for becoming good preceptors. A 
sort of man-of-war discipline, as I may 
designate it, is not the kind which will 
make the child a good moral and social 
being, when arrived at mature age, A 
child becomes fretful and peevish when 
pestered with reiterated. commands and 
— and at length hastily exclaims, 
“T can do nothing right,” which exclama- 
tion generally precedes a sullenness or 
dissatisfaction, which is not ‘easily coun- 
teracted. 

On the other hand, that don’t-care sort 
of habit in the guardian is as bad, nay, 
even worse ; for then the child revels in its 
own will, which often leads to mischief, 
and at length to decided bad habits, 
Freedom, ease, and sociability, are attri- 
butes in the character of a guardian which 
will always be of great service. Orphans, 
when put under the care of a guardian, 


only to 
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are apt to think, when told of their faults, 
that they are treated very harshly; they 
naturally possess that sensibility of charac. 
ter, arising from the loss they have sus. 
tained, and thus they feel reproof acutely, 
as they pny 2 refer it to the sub- 
stitution of an artificial, in the place of a 
natural parent. These unfortunates merit 
some allowance at our hands, as we must 
all acknowledge the loss is such that it 
cannot be easily repaired. No person of 
good feeling can be able to press hardly 
on children thus circumstanced ; but still 
there is a very great evil lodged in a too 
great laxity of discipline. 

Sunday-schools are places entirely ap- 


propriated to religious and moral instruc-’ 


tion; they certainly deserve the character 
of the great fosterers of virtue for youth. 
The Bible being the principal, and almost 
only book from which instructions are 
taken in these places, proves to us, that 
the lessons given are the best possible, in- 
asmuch as they thus come from the foun- 
tain head; and no one who knows any 
thing of the matter, can doubt that many, 
very many, may date the commencement 
of a virtuous life to their introduction into 
such places. It appears to me, that the 
parts of the Bible selected should be ap- 
fc ag to the class under instruction ; 
mean, that those parts read and ex- 
plained, should be, as much as possible, 
adapted to the powers of the child. | For 
example, the simple narrative of the 
life of Christ is well fitted for junior 
scholars ; the epistles of St. Paul, which 
are in some degree doctrinal, for elder 
ones ; not, however, depriving these from 
the benefit of the lessons of the former. 
There are two or three evils I wish to 
mention; my motive is, of course, their 
correction. Great numbers of teachers 
are young, arising, I suppose, from older 
ones not being obtainable ; not that I think 
older teachers would be generally better, 
except only in some particular instances. 
Young people are arbitrary, and apt to act 
with harshness and passion, when power 
is put into their hands; they have do- 
minion, and love to exercise it. Young 
female teachers are very fond of talking, 
or, as it is commonly called, gossiping, 
when they get together, thus setting a very 
bad example ; and the precept “silence,” 
being directly afterwards enjoined, looks 
sufficiently ludicrous. In young people 
there are the same evils, considering the 
prteceptoral office, as I have before noticed 
with regard to females: these errors may, 
however, be corrected with a little resolu- 
tion, For younger scholars, steady and 


thoughtful, yet cheerful young teachers are 
the best, as they can better enter into the 
feelings of their charges, For older 
scholars, the old and experienced teachers 
are decidedly the best; and the more in- 
telligent the better, as the youth usually 
found in the higher classes of schools are 
endowed with such a frame of mind, that 
they are not content with the reiteration of 
mere old ideas. Again, the addresses given 
just before the children are dismissed, might 
well have a greater tinge of the interesting, 
and a little less of the sombre and dull. 
I recollect, in the school I formerly at- 
tended, one gentleman, intimately con- 
nected with the institution, used to give 
addresses frequently; they were in that 
style which always pleased the hearers, 
and drew their attention; and when he 
has been seen to approach the palpit, I 
have often heard expressions of delight 
from the children. e whole secret was, 
adapting the discourse to his hearers, and 
infusing moral lessons by anecdote, or in 
such a manner that sympathy and interest 
were excited. 

The weekly schools claim some notice 
at my hands; and the more so, inasmuch 
as morals are sometimes not attended to 
at all, and I am sorry to say, very seldom 
properly; at least, as far as I have an 
opportunity of observing. In schools, 
where the instructor is a mere man of 
business, little or no attention is paid, fur- 
ther than the getting on in scholastic learn- 
ing: it is obvious, that in this case, the 
best part of the scholar’s time is abso- 
lutely lost, as it regards that portion of the 
education which is so requisite; nay, I 
would say much more requisite, even than 
the proficiency in mere learning. To 
shew that this is the case, I need only put 
the following question, Which is the man 
who reflects greatest splendour on his 
Maker and on himself, and is of most 
service in the world ?—The honest igno~ 
rant man, or the dishonest learned man? 
The question needs not my answer, as 
the dishonest themselves practically shew, 
by dealing in matters of consequence with 

rsons of known integrity, even if not so 
intelligent as others of less moral feeling. 
I have frequently heard teachers in these 
schools wantonly use the name of the 
Almighty before, and perhaps, to their 
scholars. Here is a pretty lesson laid 
before the youthful mind! Here is a 
re‘ty hot-bed for the tender plant to shoot 
in! No wonder if, in after years, scholars 
of such masters turn out so badly. 

It is a duty, and one of great conse- 
quence, in the parent, to select with great 
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> ad see for his child, who is evi. 
‘dently and just in his ways and 
actions, or a lesson may be learned, after- 
wards not so easily unlearned. In the 
very writing-copies, a moral lesson 
may be lodged, such 2 eer strikes me 
at this moment, “ Diligence maketh rich,” 
the attention may be led to the moral 
ing of the copy, as well as to the 
manual occupation of imitating it: and 
then it is very probable that it may flash 
across the mind, impressing the principle 
forcibly at those times when there is most 
of it. There is one thing that may 
be appropriately mentioned here, it is this, 
when children are faulty at home, the 
parents threaten, and often do inform the 
schoolmaster or mistress of it; thus dele- 
gating into other hands the correction of 
those faults which it is manifestly their 
own duty to correct. By so doing, the 
lay open their own weaknesses and inef- 
ficiency of management. I think people 
generally are bound in some degree, to 
ent the committal of error, whether 
they have any immediate interest in it or not : 
boys especially are very apt to be engaged 
in some mischievous enterprise or other, 
which they designate “fun ;” and as this 
is often done publicly, passers-by are bound 
I think, to interfere, to prevent such things. 
How can any one say, “It is no business 
of mine?” He cannot say it with any 
degree of justice—every one lives not for 
himself alone, but for the community also, 
and, as such, should prevent wanton injury 
to that community. 

If a person can look on with apathy in 
such cases, he forgets the command, “ Do 
unto others as you would they should do 
unto you.” He manifestly would not like 
others to look on with disregard while his 
property was being wantonly ruined ; and 
as a parent, if one, he should —— 
other children entering into mischief, as he 
would wish his own to be preserved from 
the same; not being angry and peevish 
at the interference of another person, as is 
too often the case. In q that occur 
between boys in public, how common it 
is for men to encourage and urge them on, 
thus converting a slight disagreement into 
a fierce and brutal quarrel; in such cases, 
the encouragers are far more culpable than 
the quarellers themselves. Where, how- 


ever, the ang are present when chil- 
dren act badly, I don’t think it is well 
for having no particular interest 


in the child to interfere. Parents take it 
amiss, and often connive at faults in con- 
, to shew, I suppose to the persons 
thus interfering, that they think it “ no busi- 
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-~ ot ae to the abso- 
ute propriety interference in persons 
thus situated, but merely to ro ra 
diency of the case. 

For children to give precepts to those 
of or near their own age, is, perhaps, in 
some cases, well. One child having a sense 
of the impropriety of an action about to 
be performed by another, would do rightly 
to advise and prevent. It is necessary, 
however, that when such advice is given, 
it be divested of any thing like authority, 
for I have known, oftentimes, that the child 
warned has run headlong into the com- 
mission of the wrong, merely from the 
innate propensity of opposition. It is this 
very evil practised by the elder children 
in_a family, towards the younger of it, that 
causes such frequent family disturbances. 
Harsh advice brings an impertinent answer, 
which ends probably in actual quarrelling. 
When children then wish to advise, even 
with those who are their juniors, and the 
more sepecially if their equals or seniors ; 
it should be done after the manner of a sug- 
gestion: such a mode will, I am sure, 
much better answer the purpose intended. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—_—@——— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY. 
No. L—EMBARKATION. 





The Cross display, 

To the bright regions of the rising day : 
Tempt icy seas, where scarce the waters roll, 
And bid religion flourish ‘neath the pole. 








Tue missionary embarking is a solemn and 
affecting spectacle: perhaps he is leaving a 
tender widowed mother, a quiet home, a 
circle of kind and attached friends, a native 
land endeared to him by its climate, laws, 
constitutions, and privileges, a christian 
church, the birth.place of all his light and 
comfort, and a ministry as rich in evange- 
lical truth, as new and interesting in its 
constant variety. But the die is cast, “Go 
thou into all the world,” has thrilled through 
his heart, and that heart has responded, 


The love of Christ doth me constrain, 
To seek the wandering souls of men. 

And now comes the trial: ties cut—home 
left—feelings wrung—an ocean to cross—a 
foreign country to explore, 

To horde with oe * maux amid the snow, 

Or burn beneath the equinoctial glow ; 

There teach the negroes of the torrid zone, 
Enfranchisement, to guilty whites unknown; 
Or to the palmy East your passage take, 
Rolling o’er mountain waves to coast the Cape, 
Else ’mid the wilds of toil, - 

Or with New Zealand chieftains domicile. 


At one moment the fear springing from 
unbelief damps his ardour, and a cloud 
steals over the vivid prospect of anticipated 
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usefulness. The tenderness of friendship 
will cost him some struggles to suppress, 
and many tears in the conflict. Has he for- 
titude—zeal—gifts—physical ability? Is he 
sure of a call? why not labour at home ? 
—thus perplexed 

“He casts many a longing, lingering look behind.” 

He retires, and pours out his soul to God ; 
he is reassured this is the path; comfort 
comes down, hope glistens in his eye, the 
lingering shadows of fear are dispelled, and 
his heart settles into a placid calm. Still 
he has not seen sea before; hence the bustle 
of the docks, the diversity of flags flying, 
the strange and uncouth dialect of the sea- 
men, some warping in, others heaving out. 
The vast number of fine ships congregated 
together, some newly painted fur a voyage, 
others just returned, weather-beaten, un- 
sightly, and damaged, with swarthy and 
hardy-looking tars manning the yards. But 
the sea, the sea! ah, there’s the rub; even 
in the harbour the waves come surging 
against the solid masses of stone that com- 

the peers and docks; and though they 
are dashed back into sheets of foam, they 
return with audacious violence. He looks 
toward the distant ocean, and sees nothing 
but the white-crested tops of foaming bil- 
lows, or probably, rolling through the surges, 
some homeward-bound bark, which ever 
and anon plunges and yaws from side to 
side, while the white spray baptizes her gal- 
lant prow, and the hoarse wind roars 
through her weather-whitened rigging. He 
has to plow the same brine, to buffet the 
same billow, and to brave the same gales ; 
yes, he has to pursue his voyage amid sick- 
ness, loneliness, strangers, storms, rocks, 
shoals, lee-shores, leaks, and squalls, all 
which must be put into his catalogue of 
miseries. 

He is summoned on board—the captain 
is authoritative, the mate is blunt, the sail- 
ors rough and merry. His friends take 
leave; the anchor is weighed; the ship 
begins to roll and pitch, the shores of his 
native land recede; the prow cuts the waves 
into foam, and the huge unwieldy mansion 
of an hundred inmates rolls along = 
the bosom of the agitated waves, While 
the sailors are coiling the ropes, clearing 
the decks, and shutting down the hatchways, 
he looks around, a solitary being. The last 
handkerchief has ceased to waive from the 
shore, the pilot-boat nears the vessel, and 
before the pilot takes his leave, he has just 
time to scribble a last adieu to his beloved 
friends ashore, 

Phe he pens with asigh, and blots with manya 


The Rubicon passed, all is now ocean 
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o> age casts a wishful look over the 
ide, and whispers with half- suppressed 
grief, Farewell, dear native land ! ; 
I shall see thy white cliffs and 
no more—and the salt drop, unasked, starts 
from his eye. Scarcely has he entered the 
Atlantic, when the long rolling waves of 
the Bay of Biscay heave the ship aloft, and 
down again she glides into the deep valley 
between two immense ridges of mountain 
waves, A storm is now at hand; the wind 
begins to blow in gusts ; a whistling is heard 
through the shrouds; gust after gust half 
lays the vessel upon her beam-ends; up 
springs the captain, “ Stand by, lads; take 
in top-gallant-sails, reef fore and main-top- 
sails,” king at me, “ You had better go 
below, sir; we shall have rough weather ; I 
don’t like yon scud passing over the sun.” 
Instantly a dreadful surge struck the bows, 
and covered the deck fore and aft witha heavy 
wetting shower of spray, that fell like a cas~ 
cade. The gallant bark creaks as she 
plunges headlong into the waves: down 
goes the solitary missionary into his cabin, 
spreads before him the chart of covenanted 
love, and, glancing over its pages, reads, 
‘He holds the winds in his fist, and the 
waters in the hollow of His hand. Behold 
what manner of man is this, that the winds 
and the sea obey Him!’ It is enough: this 
is the God of missionaries, Jehovah, the 
preserver, bound to protect His servants, 
who are immortal till their work is done. 
He kneels down, and after a few moments 
spent in silent prayer, in which ‘ words 
interwove with sighs, find out their way,’ 
is reassured that God is with him, and be- 
gins to chant a verse of a favourite sea 
hymn, 
ar red from the main, the crimson cross I 

And shall the haven gain, through patience, faith, 

and prayer, 
However sweeps the blast, howe’er the billows 


toss, 
My anchor Hope is fast, moor’d round the sted- 
fast Cross.” 


All is uproar upon deck ; night has set 
in; the roaring of the wind, the quick 
trampling of feet, the surging of mighty 
billows against the vessel’s side, the heeling 
over of the ship with the pressure of the 
gale, and the difficulty of standing or even 
sitting, all, all combine to excite the fears 
of our young Christian hero; when down 
comes the captain, “ Holla! steward, fetch 
me a dry watch-coat, give me that chart, and 
hold the candle.” -‘* Any danger, captain,” 
said our missionary? “O no, sir, but 
breeze is stiff, and rather ahead ; hope you 
are not afraid of a storm, sir.” This last 


sentence was spoken with sarcastic severity. 
* Not in the least, captain ; I fearand con 
R 171.—VvOL. xv. 
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in Him who rules both the solid earth and 
the stormy seas.” ‘* Very , Mr. ——, 
but we must battle the watch; the night 
looks wild, scud flies as fast over the moon 
as if a whirlwind were at its heels.” ‘All 
is in the hands of God, captain.” “ True, 
sir, but we have a good sea-boat under us ; 
the Royal Billy is as stout a ship as ever left 
dock.” “ Yes, captain, but such depend- 
ence is at best a broken reed; many a fine 
ship has gone to the bottom of the sea. 
I will trust in God ; cannot we have prayer 
in the cabin to-mght?” “ Lord bless you, 
sir, I cannot spare a single hand from the 
deck ; don’t you hear the wind is beginning 
to blow great guns? we must take in another 
reef: critical time, sir; these February gales 
in the Bay of Biscay are often terrible : but 
never mind, my taother, who is an excel- 
lent Methodist, is, I know, praying for me.” 
“Then I hope, captain, you have some 
faith in prayer; but do you ever pray for 
yourself?” “ Why, to tell you the truth, sir, 
swearing and praying do not well mate to- 
; and J will assure you, sir, there is 
not a lubber on board the Royal Billy, that 
would without an oath, or a rope’s- 
ending.” noise increasing, the captain 
was called upon deck to put about ship, 
I thought upon these words, 
“When passing through the watery deep, 

I ask in faith thy promis’d aid, 

The waves an awful distance 

And shrink from my devoted head, 


Fearless, their violence I dare, 
They cannot harm while God is here;” 


and, after a little silent prayer, put off my 
up nts, and lay down in my berth: 
the ship plunged and heeled dreadfully; but, 
full of confidence in the protection of Pro- 
vidence, I fell asleep. 


Walsall. Josu. Marspen. 


—_— @———_- 


METHOD BY WHICH SPIDERS ESCAPE FROM 
AN ISOLATED SITUATION. 


Georce Farrnoime, Esq., having ob- 
served the tops and stems of a numerous 
quantity of reeds which were growing in 
the waters of the lake of Thoun, in Swit- 
zerland, te be bound together by cobwebs 
of considerable strength and elasticity, 
and that even isolated plants were equally 
furnished with cobwebs and spiders, en- 
deavoured to ascertain how the communi- 
cation with these more distant objects was 
brought about, and what means of escape 
‘the little colonists had within their power, 


as he had never observed an instance of 


their passing along the surface of the water. 

In order to observe their mode of opera- 
tion, he took one of these spiders, and 
placed it on the point of his finger in an 
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elevated position, when he noticed a fine 
thread ina course from the 
loom ; this thread Was carried by the wind 
to leeward, where it became attached to the 
first object with which it came in contact, 
and a communication was thus effected, by 
means of which the little captive was not 
long in making its escape. In some of his 
experiments he. has taken spiders out into 
the lake, to endeavour to ascertain to what 
length this projected thread might be 
extended, and has observed it always to be 
carried, in about half a minute, beyond his 
powers of vision, or to a distance of about 
twenty-five or thirty yards; and as no object 
intervened to which it could become at- 
tached, he considered that it might extend 
considerably further. On one occasion he 
was enabled distinctly to trace the whole 
process, and the eventual escape of the 
spider to an object fully twenty yards dis- 
tant. He placed it on his finger, and with a 
microscope observed the valves in the 
abdomen to open by several distinct aper- 
tures, from each of which a fine thread of 
gummy liquid issued, all of which threads 
became united into one strong cord, which 
continued flowing until it became attached 
to the branch of a tree about twenty yards 
distant. 

The proceedings of the insect during the 
operation were highly interesting. He had 
previously, by simply bringing the lower 
extremity of his body in contact with the 
observer's finger, attached the gummy thread 
firmly to it; and while it was flowing, 
which was distinctly visible by occasional 
enlargements in the thread, he remained 
nearly still, except when making. an occa- 
sional trial with one claw, to discover if it 
was yet fixed to any object: at length he 
seemed to have found the desired resist- 
ance, and then a most singular operation 
commenced, and was performed with ex- 
traordinary celerity, for, by a rapid move- 
ment of his hooked claws, “he hauled in 
the slack of the rope,” tightening it to the 
ny ; and when he had thus 
coll a confused mass of tangled thread, 
he swallowed it, and, again fixing the tight- 
ened end to the finger, he lost no time in 
preneeing along the line towards the 

esired point. The observer now brought 
the cobweb in contact with a fixed object, 
and followed the traveller, which he saw 
arrive in safety at the branch of a tree fully 
twenty yards distant, to which he found 
a jected thread had become attached. 
rt. Temple, in the interesting account 
of his travels in Peru, has a passage in 
which he notices a similar phenomenon. 
He stated, that “when they weighed an- 
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chor, and made all sail up the stupendous, 
but wholly uninteresting river Plate, which 
is 120 miles wide at its mouth, and not 
less than from 20 to 30, for upwards of 
150 miles inland. In the course of the 
day, the rigging of the me from top to 
bottom, was literally covered with long fine 
cobwebs, that had been blown off the 
shore, having attached to them their insect 
manufacturers, who dispersed themselves 
in thousands over the deck.” 





POETRY. 


[For the Imperial.} 
EVENING ON THE SEA SHORE. 


Wao would not leave the world with me, to watch 
The sun departing to his rest, and catch 

The last rays flowing from his glorious face : 

Then o’er the horizon’s distant verge to trace 

The changing hues that tint the glowing skies? 

O! I could ever dwell with ravished eyes 

Upon the heavenly scene. See now his beams 
Burst through the opening clouds in crimson streams, 
And upward darting paint the deepening blush 
Upon the impending clouds above. But, hush! 
How calm the winds; how still the ocean's breast! 
O, who would think while thus it is at rest, 
Reflecting all the colours of the skies, 

That it could into wild commotion rise ; 

And hoarsely bellowing with an awful noise 
Drown the deep thunder-roar of heaven’s own voice? 


The spectre-wings of darkness now appear, 

And night’s old ebon chariot too is near ; 

O’er nature she asserts her sovereign sway, 

And from his empire drives the king of day. 

Yet see those solitary streaks of gold remain, 
The last attendants of his gorgeous train, 

And tell us, that though hidden from our sight, 
On other lands he sheds his welcome light. 

High in the palace of the silent queen, 

Hung round with sable tapestry, the sheen 

Of gems unnumbered lit with heaven's pure rays, 
Now flashes forth, and awes th’ enraptured gaze. 
There traced around with hands and skill divine, 
In tranquil light the constellations shine ; 

There shall they glow with undiminished fires, 
And only fade when nature’s self expires. 





Hark! on the strand the restless surges beat, 
And break in gentle murmurs at our feet : 
Why not, O ocean, on thy margin sleep, 
Whilst thou art tranquil in the mighty deep? 
Why is it that thou never slumberest here? 
Is it that we may know that thou art near? 
Thy wonders and thy power, O, who can tell, 
So vast, profound, incomprehensibl 
Yea, mighty ocean, I perceive in thee 

of dread immense eternity ! 
And in this ceaseless motion on the shore 
I see a type of time: for o’er and o'er 
Time warns us that eternity is near, 
And yet we heed not,—no, we have no fear 
Of that unfathomed terrible unknown, 
And careless tread the brink. But soon upthrown 
On life’s unstable sands where mortals dwell 
The silent waves of destiny, which swell 
And heave the bosom of eternity, 
Shall rise impetuous, and, sweeping by, 
Hurl from the quicksands of a world like this, 
And plunge us headlong in the dark abyss. 
Thus ip and power, with all the toys of pride, 
Riugions and kings, shall sink beneath the tide. 
Thus earth, yea, all the universe shall fall, 





Lost in that ocean which shall swallow all. 
King’s Cross, June 16, 1832. 


Wm. Taae. 
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THE HOME OF HAPPINESS. 


(BY M. ¥. T.) 


TELL me, oh, tell me, ye spirits of bliss, 
Where is the dwelling of happiness. 

I have been to the halls of wealth and le, 
To the lonely cot on the mountain's side, 
To sweet green isles and cities fair, 

But no, she is not a dweller there. 


I thought she had been far, far away, 

Where the sunny gales with the blue streams play; 
Where bending flowers in the waters lave, 

And the trees of the forest in beauty wave ; 
Where the birds with music each other greet, 
And the breath of the summer is faintly sweet. 


And I sought her there, but she would nof stay, 
She flung me a smile, and flew swiftly away. 
Then I bow’d myself at the shrine of Fame, 
And craved the boon of a Poet’s name : 

But those who have worshipp’d there can tell, 
If Pleasure and Fame together dwell. 


Then I thought, if she have a home upon earth, 
It will be around the household hearth : 

But the smiles that lit up the scene are gone, 
And the eyes are closed—and the song is done, 
And those whom my spirit hath lov’d so much, 
Have withered like flowers at death’s cold touch. 


I have marvell’d why happiness should be 

So far from a mortal’s destiny : 

Bat now I know that she hurries by 

All those who seek her in things that die, 

And have learnt, that each false hope as it dies, 

Tells us—her home is above the skies, 
> 


ON THE DEATH OF REV. DR. CORNELIUS. 
(From the Boston Recorder.) 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


“ All ye that are about him ; bemoan him, and ail ye 
that know his name, say, How is the strong staf 
broken! and the beautiful rod /”’—Jer. xviii. 17. 

Ir mee be, it cannot be, that thou art on thy 

er !— 

But yesterday in all the prime of life’s unspent 

career. 

I've seen the forest’s noblest tree laid low when 

lightnings shine, 

And the column in its majesty torn from the tem- 


ple-shrine, 

But little deem’d that ice so soon would check thy 
vital-stream, 

Or the sun that soar’d without a cloud thus veil its 
noon-tide beam. 


I’ve seen thee in thy glory stand, while all around 
was hush’d, 
And seraph wisdom from thy lips, in tones of music 


gush’d; 

For thou with willing hand didst lay at joyous 
morning’s hour, 

Down at the feet of Him who gave, thy beauty and 
thy power,— 

Thou for the helpless sons of wo didst plead with 
words of flame, 

And boldly strike the rocky heart, in thy Redeemer’s 
name. 


And, lo! that withering race who fade as dew ‘neath 
summer's ray, 

Who like the rootless weed are toss’d from their 
own earth away, 

Who trusted to a nation’s vow, but found that faith 
was vain, 

And to their fathers’ sepulchres return no more 


again,— 

They need thy blended eloquence of lip, and eye, 
and brow; 

They need the righteous as a shield,—why art thou 
absent now? 


Long shall thine image freshly dwell beside their 
ancient streams, 

Or mid their wanderings far and wide shall gild 

their alien dreams; 
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For Heaven to tlhicir sequestered haunts thine 
ser fa 

ant Se Sioise, blest thy prayer, his cabin- 

SIR epee ‘heskily Weseek'a Ree'getrews to 


ear, 
And the lofty warrior knelt him down with strange, 
repentant tear. 


I see ae consecrated throng of youthful watchmen 

Still girding on for Zion's sake, their heaven-wrought 

These in their solitudes obscure thy generous ardour 

t, 

And gathering with a tireless hand up to the temple 
Sige on = re 

These, when the altar of their God they serve with 
zs zeal, . 

Shall wear memory on their heart, an everlast- 
ing seal. 


I hear a voice of wailing, from the island of the 
sea, 

Salvation’s distant heralds mourn on heathen 
shores for thee,— 

Thy constant love like Gilead’s balm refresh’d their 
weary mind, 

And with the holy Evarts’ name, thine own was 

"strongly twin’d ; 

from their astonish’d gaze hast like a 
vision fied, 

Just wrapt his mantle round thy breast, then join’d 
thee with the dead. 

Farewell! we yield thee to the grave with many a 
bitter tear, - . 

Though ‘twas not meet a soul like thine should 

tarry here ; 

Fond eatedns hopes have sunk with thee, that 
earth can ne’er restore ; 

Love casts a garland on thy turf, that may not blos- 
som more ; 

But thou art where the dream of Hope doth in fru- 

—— and refined, glow on without a 

Hartford, Feb. 12, 1832. 
—_——o-——. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
** Where should it be? where canst thou look fi 
: ook for 


| When we are wretched, where can we complain? 

* ‘When we are sick, where can we turn for succour? 
And when the world looks cold and surly on us, 

can we go to meet a warmer eye, 

such sure confidence as to a mother !” 


af 


the power of words to prove 
strength and fervour of a mother’s love ! 
guardian with the watchful eye, 
years of helpless infancy, 

breast, and yearning heart contain, 
for each wound, and tears for every pain! 


A mother’s love! oh, could my tongue disclose 
The sacred flame which in my bosom glows, 
How would I strive to bless the cherish’d name 
» Who all the heart’s best love may claim ; 
urmuring of the midnight prayer 
bright angels hovering in the air. 


the couch thou sat’st in days gone by, 
scann’d the future with a tearful eye ;— 

care (who, half its worth can know?) 
hours, and love ‘which passeth shew;’ 
deep Feshings of the sorrowing heart, 
from dear one called awhile to part ;— 

remembrance of such scenes past by, 
is graven on my memory : 

the future, be it or ill, 

asa thy name shall flourish still! 


when the sun, retiring to his rest, 
left the regions of the glowing west ; 

, yet still his radiance beams, 
the heaven with his golden gleams ! 


i 


Fit 
i 


BF 
F 
3 


deipresriy 
if He 4. 


Say not, what dark extremities of ill, 

May crush his spirit, and his young —— chill : 
That the cold world’s neglect, the friend unkind, 
May warp the current of his blighted mind, 
That he may on affliction’s bed be laid, 
Perchance of death—nor she be near to aid! 
Tell her not this,—her spirit ill could bear 

Such tales of sorrow of her child to hear! 


But tell her this—till time itself shall end, 

His hopes and prayers shall all her steps attend— 
In weal or woe—on land, or on the sea, 

Her cherish’d name his talisman shall be: 

When sin and Satan would his heart retain, 
He'll think of her, and turn to God again : 

*Till at the last, trials and conflicts o'er, 

Mother and child shall meet on that bright shore, 
Where wearied ones from all their toil shall rest, 
And clasp each other to their raptured breast. 


——_~—__— 
HOME. 


Wao has not felt that soul-entrancing spell, 
Which twines around him at the name of home, 
Recalling long-lost forms remember’d well, 
Bright visions past, and joy no more to come? 


Sweet as the breath of his own mountain breeze, 
Such memories haunt the exile’s dreary breast, 
And fancy bids him hear the rustling trees, 
Which wave their fresh leaves o’er his cot of rest. 


And yet still more, when, cheerless and forsaken, 

The once gay hearih all desolate appears, 

When cherish’d buds from love’s own wreath are 
shaken, 

The light and solace of our youthful years ! 


Mid every scene, how loves despair to borrow 
Hues from the waving of bright fancy’s wing, 
Balm for the healing of the heart's deep sorrow, 
And melancholy’s sad awakening! 


And is there nought, hope’s sunny ray diffusing, 
To ease the troubled mind of all its woe, 

And mid the horrors of despair’s dark musing, 
Find out some goal to guide the mourner to? 


Yes, there’s a land to heal the broken-hearted, 
Aclime of bliss and infinite delight, 

Where long-lost friends meet never to be 

And dearest forms wear sunny robes of light! 


Oh ! ’tis the exile’s Sabbath -land of homes, 

There may he rest, from all his wanderings free, 

There troubles cease, and sorrows never come, 

But peace and love flourish eternally. 
——»—_—_—_ 


LINES ON “HOPE.” 


As when the ocean raves—the billows roar, 
Teeming tempestuous on the rocky shore : 
While foam enshrouds the heavens, and all is dark, 
And ruin marks its prey—the struggling bark,— 
Thus was my soul op; by grief and care, 
Near whelmed beneath an ocean of depair, 
Dark—dreary—comfortless—an inward hell, 
Where demons uttered forth Hope’s fun’ral knell. 
But upward through the gloom I look’d afar, 
And saw a distant dimly twinkling star. 
Hope lit its joyous beam within mine eye, 
As the black clouds forsook the darkened sky, 
The storm was hushed.—Adieu my every care, 
Hope hath regained its seat, and flies despair. ~ 
J. WARREN. 





Review.— Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry, (Second Series) in 3 Vols. 
12mo. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Marshall. 1833. 

Ric and fertile in every thing that could 

constitute a prosperous and wealthy nation, 
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Ireland, unfortunate Ireland, is sunk to the 
lowest depths of poverty and distress. The 
mighty intellect of her population, which, if 
perly cultivated, might become the 
rightest of the earth, enveloped for the 
most part in clouds of superstition, and 
held in thraldom by the priest, is incapable 
of directing its energies to the promotion of 
the general welfare, and is blind to its own 
moral degradation. 

The agriculturists, by far the chief part of 
the population, ground down by the iron 
hands of the agent and middle-man, are 
left with only a scanty pittance, that can 
scarcely keep body and soul together; and 
seeing their produce swallowed by these all- 
rapacious beings, together with the tithe 
proctor, their spirits become broken, and 
they yield themselves ri to all the horrors 
of starvation—except when they break out 
in acts of vengeance on the cruel authors of 
their oppression, to procure those necessa- 
ries, without which they must suffer a slow 
and lingering death. Such is Ireland : and 
these evils, with others too numerous to de- 
tail, call for the firm, decisive, yet concili- 
ating hand of a wise legislature. 

At the present critical period, when so 
much anxiety is felt relative to this un- 
happy country, any thing concerning Ire- 
land seems to possess a value and an 
interest hitherto unknown, The avidity 
with which any thing that casts a new 
light on the character and circumstances of 
her wretched sons and daughters, is re- 
ceived by the British public, shews how 
deeply they sympathize with their fellow- 
subjects in that portion of the empire. In 
the work before us, the peculiar features of 
Irish character—their arch wit, their cunning 

, their warm and affectionate dispo- 
sitions, their vindictive spirit, their uncon- 
querable rage, and, withal, their customs 
and superstitions—are portrayed with a skil- 
fal hand, in a manner which tells that the 
author must have witnessed the scenes he 
describes, But let the work speak for 
itself. 

We must premise, that the hero of the 
following tale is the son of persons re- 
duced, by the villany of an agent, from a 
state of comparative affluence to that of 
abject poverty: unable any longer to see 
his parents thus distressed, he resolves to 
leave them, and endeavour to gain educa- 
tion and learning in a distant county, to fit 
him for the enviable office of curate, and 
thereby raise his family from the misery 
into which they had fallen. A collection is 
made for him in the parish by the priest, 
according to established custom in such 
cases, and he goes from his native village, 


to seek his fortune ina strange land. He 
arrives at the school, is ill-treated by the 
master on account of his poverty, and is 
finally expelled the school on account of 
his having received the contagion of a fever 
then prevalent in the town, and which had 
swept off great numbers of the inhabitants : 
he contrives to crawl to the road-side, 
where our extract commences :— 


“Jemmy, on finding himself avoided like a 
Hebrew leper of old, silently left the school, and 
walked on without knowing whither he~ should 
ultimately direct his steps. He thought of his 
friend the priest, but the distance between him 
and his place of abode was greater, he felt, than his 
illness would permit him to travel. He walked on, 
therefore, in such a state of misery and dejection 
as can scarcely be conceived, much less described. 
His head ached excessively, an intense pain shot 
like death-pangs through his lower back and loins, 
his face was flushed, and his head giddy. In this 
state he proceeded, without money or friends, with - 
out a house to shelter him, a bed on which to lie, 
far from his own relations, and with the pe oy 
of death, under circumstances peculiarly ful, 
before him! He tottered on, however, the earth, 
as he imagined, reeling under him; the heavens, 
he thought, streaming with fire, and the earth in- 
distinct and discoloured. Home, the paradise of 
the absent—home, the heaven of the affections— 
with all its tenderness and blessed sympathies, 
rushed upon his heart. His father’s deep but quiet 
kindness, his mother’s sedulous love; his brothers 
—all that they had been to him—these, with their 
thousand heart-stirring associations, started into 
life before him’ again and again. But he was now 
ill, and the mother—ah ! the enduring sense of that 
mother’s love, placed her brightest, and — 
and tenderest, in the far and distant group w 
his imagination bodied forth. 

“*Mother!’ he exclaimed—‘oh, mother, why— 
why did I ever lave you? Mother! the son you 
loved is dyin’ without a kind word—lonely and neg- 
lected in a strange land! Oh, my own mother! why 
did I ever lave you ?” 

“The conflict between his illness and his affec- 
tions overcame him: he ug as 
if for assistance at the vacant air—he fell, and lay 
for some time in a state of insensibility. 

“The season was then that of midsummer, and 
early meadows were falling before the scythe, As 
the boy sank to the earth, a few were 
eating their scanty dinner of bread and milk so 
near him, that only a dry low ditch ran between 
him and them, They had heard his words indis- 
tinctly, and one of them was putting the milk-bottle 
to his lips, when, attracted by the voice, he looked 
in the direction of the speaker, and saw him fall. 
They immediately recognized ‘the poor scholar,” 
and in a moment were attempting to recover him. 

“ ‘Why thin, my poor fellow, what's a shaughran 
wid jo ?’ 

“Jemmy stared for'a moment about him, and 
asked, ‘ ream I?’ 

“ «Paitha, thin you’re in Rory Connor’s field, 
widin a few perches of the high-road. But what 
ails you, poor boy?—is it sick you are f” 

“ *Tt is,’ he replied; ‘I have got the faver. I had 
to lave school; none o’ them would take me home, 
an’ I doubt I must die in a Christian counthry, 
undher the open bg tee heaven. Oh, for God's 
sake, don’t lave me! ing me to some hospital, 
or into the next town, where 4 sy hens loagee that 
I’m sick, an’ maybe some will re- 
lieve me!’ 

“The moment he mentioned ‘ Fever,’ the men 
involuntarily reed back, os having laid him re- 
clining against the green ditch. 

- Thin, thundher an’ turf, what’s to be done?’ 
exclaimed one of them, thrusting his spread 
into his hair. ‘Is the poor boy to die widout 
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« ¢ But hasn’t he the sickness?’ exclaimed another: 
‘an’ in that case, Pether, what’stobedone?” 

« «Why, you gommoch, isn’t that what I’m wantin’ 
to know? You wor ever an always a dam’ ass, 


wor Major M‘ , Worse nor nothin.’ 
Why the sarra do you be spakin’ about the sickness, 
the protect us, whin you know I’m so timer- 


some of it?” 

“But considher,’ "said another, edging off from 
Jemmy, however, ‘that he’s. poor scholar, an’ that 
there’s a great blessin’ to thim that assists the likes 


“ + Ay is there that, sure enough, Dan; but you 
see—blur-an-age, what's to be done? He can’t die 
this a-way, nobody wid him but himself.’ 


“*Tet us help him!’ exclaimed another, ‘for 
God's sake, an’ we won't be apt to take it thin.’ 

* ¢ Ay, but how can we help him, Frank? Oh, 
bedad, it ‘ud be a murdherin’ shame, all out, to let 
the crathur die by himself, widout company, so it 


* *No one will take him in, for fraid o’ the sick- 
ness, Why, I'll tell you what we'll do:—Let us 
shkame the remainder o’ this day off 0’ the Major, 
an’ build a shed for him on the road-side here, jist 

the ditch. It’s as dhry as powdher, Thin 
We can go through the neighbours, an’ get thim to 
sit near him time about, an’ to bring him little 
dhreeniens o’ nourishment.’ 

“ ¢ Divil a purtier! Come thin, let us get a lot o’ 

an’ set about it, poor bouchal. Who 
tt it may bring down a blessin’ upon us, 
aither in this world or the next.’ 
pray Gorra! an’ so it will sure: doesn’t 
the Catechiz say it? (There is but one Church,) says 
the Catechiz, (one Faith, an’ one Baptism.) Bedad, 
there’s a power o’ fine larnin’ in the same Catechiz, 
so there is, an’ mighty improvin.’ 

“ An Irishman never works for wages with half 

zeal which he displays when working con amore. 

, anumber of the neighbours 

and Jemmy found himself on a 

straw, in a little shed erected for 
of the road. 
impossible to conceive a 
gloomy state of misery than that in which 
“M’Evoy found hi Stretched on the 

public road, in a shed formed of a few 
covered over with ‘scraws,’ that is, the 
of the earth pared into thin stripes—removed 
from any human habitation—his 

with a furious and oppressive fever— 
mind conscious of all the horrors by which he 
|—without the comforts even of a 

¢ bed-clothes—and, what was worst of all, 
those from whom he might e kindness, afraid 
to approach him! Lying helpless, under these cir- 
cumstances, it ought not to be wondered at, if he 
that death might at once close his extraor- 


eng ree 
ee Hi 


e power and 
The boy trusted 


straw, he felt that his situation was, 
‘comfortable, when contrasted with 
what it might have been, if left to perish behind a 
ditch, exposed to the scorching heat of the sun by 
day, and the dews of heaven by night. He felt the 
hand of God even in this, and placed himself, with 
= short but fervent prayer, r his fatherly pro- 


“ Trishmen, however, are not ge that description 
pt peng who can pursue their usual avocations, 
s2e a fellow-creature die, without such atten- 


was 
then , milk was sent in, and such other 
little comforts brought together, as they su 
mecessary for the sick . Having accom 
these matters, a kind of guard was set to watch 
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having their sympathy and concern for 
the icted youth ened . 

“ When their arrangements were completed, one 
of them (he of the scythe) made a little whey, which, 
in lieu of a spoon, he stirred with the end of his 
tobacco knife ; he then extended it across the ditch 
upon the shovel, after having put it in a tin por- 


r. 

“ *Do you want a taste o’ whay, avourneen?’ 

“ *Oh, I do,’ replied Jemmy; ‘give me a drink 
for God’s sake.’ 

** «There it is, a bouchal, ‘on the shovel, *Musha 
if myself rightly knows what side you're lyin’ an, 
or I'd put it as near your lips as I could. Come, 
man, be stout, don’t be cast down at all at all; sure, 
— we're shovelin’ the whay to you, any 

Ow. 

“*T have it,’ replied the boy—‘oh, I have it. 
May God never forget this to you, whoever you are,’ 

***Paith, if you want to know who I am, I’m 
Pether Connor the mower, that never seen to-mor- 
row. Be Gorra, poor boy, you mustn't let your spi- 
rits down at all at all. Sure the.neighbours is all 
bint to watch an’ take care of you.—May I take 
ov the shovel?—an’ they’ve built a brave snug 
shed here beside yours, where they'll stay wid you 
time about, until you get well. e’ll feed you wid 
whay enough, bekase we’ve made up our minds to 
stale lots o’ sweet milk for you. Ned Branagan an’ 
I will milk Rody Hartigan’s cows to-night, wid the 
help o’ God. vil a bit sin in it, so there isn’t, an’ 
if there is, too, be my sowl there’s no harm in it 
any way—for he’s but a nager himself, the same 
Rody. So, acushla, keep a light heart, for, be 
Gorra, _— sure o’ the thin pair o’ throwsers, any 
how. n’t think you’re desarted—for you're not. 
It’s all in regard o’ bein’ afeard o’ this faver, or it's 
not this way you'd be; but, as I said a while agone, 
when you want any thing, spake, for you'll still find 
two or three of us beside you here, night an’ day. 
Now won't you peed to keep your mind asy, 
when you know that we're beside you here ?” 

“ *God bless you,’ repiied Jemmy ; ‘you've taken 
a weight off my heart. I thought I’d die wid no- 
bedy near me at all.’ 

* *Oh, the sorra fear of it. Keep your heart up. 
We'll stale lots o’ milk for you. scran to the 
baste in the parish but we'll milk, sooner nor you'd 
want the whay, you crather you.’ 

“* The boy felt relieved, but his malady increased ; 
and were it not that the confidence of being thus 
watched and attended to, supported him, it is more 
than probable he would have immediately sunk 
under it. 

‘* When the hour of closing the day’s labour ar- 
rived, Major —— came down to inspect the pro- 
gress which his mowers had made, and the good - 
ness of the crop upon his meadows. No sooner 
was he perceived at a distance, than the scythes 
were instantly resumed, and the mowers pursued 
their employment with an appearance of zeal and 
honesty that could not be suspected. 

“On arriving at the meadows, however, he was 
evidently startled at the miserable day’s work they 
had performed. 

“* Why, Connor,’ said he, addressing the nurse- 
tender, “how is this? I protest you have} not per- 
formed half a day’s ‘labour ! s is miserable and 
shameful.’ 

“ * Bedad, Major, it’s thrue for your honour, sure 
enough. It’s a poor day’s work, the never a doubt 
of it. But be all the books that never was opened 
or shut, busier men nor we wor since mornin’ 
couldn’t be had for love or money. You see, Major, 
these meadows—bad luck to them !—God pardon 
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me for cursin’ Sirs but you se, Major, for sure ’tisn’t 
their fau see, Major, I'll insinse you 
into it. » your honour. Did you 
= see dagen wn bom od that same, since you 

ar born, your honour? 


sen, vad just ‘take the scythe 
Maye, yout honour cut a swaythe . 


ar ‘Nonsense, Connor; don’t you know I cannot.’ 

“ *Thin, be Gorra, Sir, I wisht you could thry it. 
I'd kiss the book, we did more labour, ay’ worked 
harder this day, nor any day for the last fortnight. 
If it was light grass, Sir—see here, Major, here’s a 
light bit—now, look at how the scythe runs through 
it! Thin look at here again—jist observe this, Ma~- 
jor—why, murdher alive, don’t you see how slow 
she goes through that where the grass is heavy! Be- 
dad, Major, you'll be made up this season wid your 
hay, anyhow. Divil carry the finer meadow 
ever I put scythe in nor the same meadow, God 
bless it?’ 

“ * Yes, I see it, Connor. I agree with you as to 
its goodness. But the reason of that is, Connor, 
that I always direct my steward myself in laying it 
down for grass. Yes, you're right, Connor; if the 
meadow were light, you could certainly mow com- 
paratively a greater space in a day.’ 

“*Be the livin’ farmer, God pardon me for 
swearin’, it’s a pleasure to have dalins wid a gintle- 
man like you, that knows things as cute as if you 
war a mower yourself, your honour. Bedad, J’ll 
go bail, Sir, it wouldn't be hard to tache you that 
same.’ 

oe Wh 
hit me off pretty well. 
for agriculture.’ 

* ¢ But,’ said Connor, scratching his head, ‘ won’t 
your honour allow us the price of a glass, or a pint 
o’ porther, for our hard day’s work. Bad cess to 
me, Sir, but this meadow ’ill play the puck wid us 
afore we get it finished. Atween ourselves, Sir— 
if it wouldn't be takin’ freedoms—if you'd look to 
your own farmin’ yourself. The steward, Sir, is a 
dacent kind of a man, but, sowl, he couldn't hould 
a candie to your honour in seein’ the best way of 
doing a thing, Sir. Won't you allow us glasses a- 
piece, your honour? Faix, we're kilt entirely, so 
‘we are.’ 

“Here is half-a-crown among you, Connor; but 
don’t get drunk.’ 

“*Dhrunk! Musha, long may you reign, Sir. 
Be the scythe in my hand, I'd rather—och, faix 
you're one o’ the ould sort, Sir—the raal Irish gin- 
tleman, your honour. An’ sure you’re name's far 
an’ near for that, any how.’ 

“Connor’s face would have done the heart of 
Brooke ‘or Cruikshank good, had either of them 
seen it charged with; humour so rich as that which 
beamed from it, when the Major left them to enjoy 
their own comments upon what had happened. 

“*Oh, be the livin’ farmer,’ said Connor, ‘are 
we alive at all afther doin’ the Major! Oh, thin, 
the curse o’ the crows upon you, Major darlin, but 
you are a Manus! The damn’ rip o’ the world, that 
wouldn't give the breath he breathes to the poor 
for God’s sake, an’ he'll threwn a man half-a-crown 
that'll blarney him for farmin’, an’ him doesn’t 
= the differ atween a Cork red an’ a Yallow 
eg!” 

“*Paith he’s {the boy that knows how to make 
a Judy of himself, any way, Pether,’ exclaimed 
another. ‘The devil a hapurth asier nor to give 
these Quality the bag to hould, so there isn’t—an’ 
they think themselves so cute too!” 

ad ‘Augh!’ said athird, ‘couldn’t a man findj the 
soft side’o’ them, as asy as make out the way to his 
own nose widout bein’ led toit. Devil a sin it is to 
do them any way. Sure he thinks we wor tooth an’ 
nail at the meadow all day; an’ me thought I'd 
never recover it, to see Pether here—the rise he 
tuck out of him! Ha, ha, ha—och, och—murd- 
her, oh!’ 

“ * Faith, exclaimed Connor, ‘’twas good, you 

the poor scholar ; only for it we couldn't 
get po BA. the half-crown out of him, I think 
we ought to give the crathur half of it, an’ him so 
sick—he'll be wantin’ it worse nor ourselves.’ 


, to tell you the truth, Connor, you have 
I’m beginning to get a taste 
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** * Oh, be Gorra, he’s fairly entitled to that. I vote 


“ ‘Surely!’ they exclaimed unanimously—‘tund- 
— wasn’t he the manes of gettin’ it 
for us 

“ «Jemmy, a bouchal,’ said Connor, across the 
ditch to M‘Evoy, ‘are you sleepin’ ?’ 

“ *Sleepin’! Oh, no,’ replied ae ‘I'd give 
the wide world for one wink of asy 

“* * Well, aroon, here’s fifteen pince you, that 
we shkam—will 1 tell him how we got it?’ 

“ «No don’t,’ replied his neighbours, ‘the a 
given to devotion, an’, maybe, might scruple to 
take it.’ 

“ ‘Here’ fifteen pince, avourneen, on the shovel, 
that we're givin’ you for God's sake. If you get 
over this, won't you offer up a prayer for us? Won't 


you, avick ?” 
replied 





“*T can never forget your kindness,’ 
Jemmy; ‘I will always pray for you, an’ may God 
for ever bless you an’ yours. 

“*Poor crathur! May the heavens above have 
prosthration on him. Upon my sowl, it’s good to 
have his blessin’ an’ his prayer. Now don’t fret, 
Jemmy, we're lavin’ you wid a lot o’ neighbours 
here. They'll watch you time about, so that whin 
you want any thing, call, avourneen, an’ there'll 
still be some one here to answer. God bless you, 
an’ restore you, till we come wid the milk we'll 
stale for you, wid the help o’ God. Bad cess to me, 
but it ’ud be a mortual sin, so it would, to let the 
poor boy die widout help. For, as the Catechiz 
says, (there is but one Faith, one Church, and one 
Baptism!) Well, the readin’ that’s in that Catechiz 
is mighty improvin’, glory be to God!’ 

“It would be utterly impossible to detai) the 
affliction which our poor scholar suffered in this 
wretched shed, for the space of a fortnight, notwith- 
standing the efforts of those kind-hearted people to 
render his situation comfortable. 

e little wigwam they had constructed ‘near 
him, was never, even for a moment, during his 


whole illness without two or three ready 
to attend him. In the evening [their numbers . 
increased; a fire was always kept , over 


which a little pot for making whey or gruel was 
suspended. At night they amused each other with 
anecdotes and laughter, and occasionally with 
songs, when certain that their patient was not 
asleep. Their excursions to steal milk for him 
were performed with uncommon glee,'and related 
among themselves with great humour. These 
thefts ee been ae — not the 
famine w! then prevailed through 

been so excessive. The crowds that ionecs 


about the houses of wealthy farmers, men | 
morsel to keep body and soul together, 


nothing which our English readers ever had an op- 
portunity of seeing. emaciated eye | 
tottered about with an expression of wildness 


thers reeled under the burthen oftheir 
children, the latter either sick, or li 

for want of food; and the widow, in 

‘was compelled to lay down her head to with the 
, of her withered orphans 

ling with her last moans! In such a state of 

it was difficult to procure a pepsi ae to 
milk to allay the unnatural thirst even of one indi- 
vidnal, when parched by the scorching 
fever. Notwithstanding this, his wants were for 


and either shovel or pitch-fork always ready to be 
extended to a , by way of substitution for the right 
hand of 
“« When he called for any thing, the usual obser- 
vation was, ‘Husht; the crathur’s callin’; I must 
take the shovel an’ see what he wants.’ 
“There were times, it is true, when the mirth of 
the poor fellows was very low, for hunger was gene- 
mg themselves; there were times when 


lancholy spectacle—perhaps we ought 
a noble one ; for, to contem ate a number of men, 
considered ‘rude and se devoting 











eens Ot of eee most 

pce geome care preservation 

pe ope ee ee 

be Scant Sande and protection, is to witness a 
of virtue magnanimous. 

food on which some of the persons were 


occurs in Ireland, the people usually bleed 

and bullocks, to preserve themselves one octaal 
starvation. It is truly a sight of appalling misery 
to behold feeble women L oe, across the country, 


these melancholy periods of want, every thing in 
the shape of an esculent disappears. The miserable 
chicken-weed, nettles, sor- 
a and sea-weed, which they 
will and eat with the voracity of persons writh- 
ing under the united agonies of hunger and death ; 
Yet, singular to say, the very country thus groaning 
terrible sweep of famine, is actually 

ports, a profusion of food, day 
nh te tens from her fertile bosom, with 
wanton excess of a prodigal oppressed by ‘abun- 


da however, of all that the poor scholar’s 


nurse-guard suffered, he was attended with a fide- 
lity of care and sym ee eee enn 
shake. Nor fruitless: after the fever 


[ 


scholar. These sheds, the erection of which is not 

Se te which the have the advantage of 
pure wi patient is cooled and 
refreshed. ates convo ott whet th anny, the fact 
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affected him strongly, and he burst into tears. 

The looked at each other, then at him; 

and, if could express sympathy, theirs ex- 
Pretty goed 


boy,’ said the first, ‘ how is it that 
and wretch- 


apt ory ay a ny Bek so 
oa: as this? Who are you, or why is it that you have 
not a friendly roof to shelter you?’ 

** *7’m a poor scholar,’ ied Jemmy, ‘the son 
of honest but reduced parents : I came to this part 
of the country with the intention of eyed my- 
self for Maynooth, and, if it might p God, with 
pte 4 hope of being able to raise them out of their 


“The strangers looked a. Bere Nd at the 
boy; sickness had t d his fin  fea- 
tures into a purity of expression o— ethereal. 
His fair skin appeared nearly transparent, and the 
light of truth and candour lit up his countenance 
with a lustre which affliction could not dim. 

“ The other stranger approached him more nearly, 
stooped for a moment, and felt his pe o 
‘nin ‘ How long have you been in this country? he 





quired. 

** « Nearly three years.’ 

“ «You have been ill of the fever which is so pre- 
valent ; but how did you come to be left to the chance 
of perishing upon the highway?’ 

“**Why, Sir, the people were afeard to let me 
into their houses in consequence of the faver. I got 
ill in school, Sir, but no boy would venture to bri 
me home, an’ the master turned me out, to die, 
believe. ‘May God forgive him!’ 

“** Who was your master, my child?’ 

“<The great Mr. ——, Sir. If Mr. O’Brien, the 
curate of the parish, hadn't been ill himself at the 
same time, or if Mr. O’Rorke’s son, Thady, hadn’t 
been laid on his back, too, Sir, I wouldn’t suffer 
what I did.’ 

“* *Has the curate been kind to you?’ 

“ Sir, only for him and the big boys I couldn’t 
stay in the school, on account of the master’ 8 cruelty, 
particularly since my money was out. 

“«* You are better now,—are you not?’ said the 
other ntleman. 

k God, Sir!—oh, thanks be to the Al- 
mighty, Iam! Iexpect to be able to lave this place 
to-day or to-morrow.’ 

“** And where do you intend to go when you re- 
cover?’ 

Pg boy himself had not thought of this, and 

pene pes uestion came on him so unexpectedly, that he 
only rep 

* * Indeed, sir, 1 I don’t know.’ 

“ * Had inquired the second stranger, ‘ Tes- 
timonials a4 your parish priest ?’ 

“*T had, Sir: they are in the hands of Mr. 
O’Brien. I also had a character from my father’s 
landlord.’ 

* ¢ But how,’ asked the other, have you existed 
— oe your illness? Have you been long 


“ * Indeed I can’t tell you, Sir, for I don’t know 
how the time passed at all: but I know, Sir, that 
there were always two or three ——_ attendin’ me, 
They sent me whatever they thought I wanted u 
a shovel ora pitchfork across the ditch, because 
were afraid to come near me.’ 

hopes the —_ of the dialogue, two or 

w yrs ~ ns, might have been seen 

over or bens the wigwam to the ditch 

which beng le the shed occupied by M‘Evoy. 

Here they Hema stationary, for those who wore 

them were now within hearing of the conversation, 

and ready to give their convalescent patient a good 
word, should it be necessary. 

“* How were you supplied with drink and medi- 
cine?’ asked the younger stranger. 

‘** As I’ve just told you, Sir,’ replied rag 
‘the neighbours here let me want for nothing that 
they had. They —_ me in more whey than I could 
use ; and they got me medicine, too, some wa: $4 
other. But in , Sir, during a great part 
time I was ill, I can't say how they attended me me: 
I wasn’t sensible, Sir, of what was goin’ on about 
me.’ 
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* One of those who lay behind the ditch now arose, 
and, after a few hems and scratchings of the head, 
ventured to jein in the conversation. 

“* «Pray have you, my man,’ said the elder of the 
two, ‘been acquainted with the circumstances of 
this boy’s illness ft’ 

“ ¢Ts it the scholar, my Lord? Oh thin be- 
dad it’s myself that has that. The poor crathur 
was in a terrible way all out, so he was. He caught 
the faver in the school beyant, one day, an’. was 
turned out by the nager o’ the world that he was 
jarnin’ from.’ 

Ri ‘Are you one of the persons who attended 

im?’ 

“ *Och, och, the crathur! what could unsignified 
an like us do for him, barrin’ a thrifie? Any 

ow, my Lord, it’s the meracle o’ the world that he 
was ever able to over it at all. Why, Sir, good luck 
to the one of him but suffered as much, wid the 
help o’ God, as 'ud overcome fifty men!’ 

** * How did you provide him with drink at such a 
distance from any human habitation?’ 

“*Throth, hard enough we found it, Sir, to do 
that same; but sure, whether or not, my Lord, we 
couldn’t be sich nagers as to let him die all out, for 
want o’ somethin’ to moisten his throath wid.’ 

“ *T hope,’ inquired the other, ‘you had nothing 
to do in the milk-stealing which has produced such 
an outcry in this immediate neighbourhood ?’ 

“ * Milk-stalin’! Oh, bedad, Sir, there never was 
the likes known afore in the counthry. The Lord 
forgive them that did it! Be gorra, Sir, the wick- 
edness 0’ the people’s mighty improvin’, if one ‘ud 
take warnin’ by it, glory be to God!’ 

. ‘Many of the farmer's cows have been milked 
at night, Connor,—perfectly drained—even my own 
cows have not escaped; and we who have suffered 
are certainly determined, if possible, to ascertain 
these who have committed the theft. I, for my 
part, have gone even beyond my ability in relieving 
the wants of the poor, during this period of sickness 
and famine ; I therefore deverved this the less.’- 

** * By the powdhers, your honour, if any gintle- 
man desarved to have his cows unmilked, it’s your- 
self. But, as I said this minute, there’s no end to 
the wickedness o’ the le, so there’s not, although 
the Catechiz is against them—for’ says it, ‘there is 
but one Faith, one Church, an’ one Baptism.’ Now, 
Sir, isn’t it quare that people, wid sich words in the 
book afore them, won't be guided by it? I suppose 
they thought it only a white sin, Sir, to take the 
milk, the thieves o’ the world.’ 

“** Maybe, your honour,’ said another, ‘that it 
was only to keep the life in some poor sick crathur 
that wanted it more nor you or the farmers, that 
they did it. There’s some o’ the same farmers de- 
sarve worse, for they’re keepin’ up the prices o’ 
their male an’ praties upon the poor, an’ did so all 
along, that they might make money by our outher 
distitution.’ 

“* *That is no justification for theft,’ observed the 
gtaver of the two. ‘Does any one among you sus- 
pect those who committed it in this instance? If 
you do, I command you, as your Bishop, to men- 
tion them.’ 

“ * How, for instance,’ added the other, ‘were 
‘ou able to supply this sick boy with whey during 
is illness ?’ 

“ *Oh thin, gintlemen,’ replied Connor, ‘ but it’s 

a mighty improvin’ thing to see our own Bishop,— 
God spare his Lordship to us—an’ the Protestant 
minister o’ the parish joinin’ together to relieve an’ 
give good advice to the poor! Bedad, it’s settin’ a 
fine example, so it is, to the Quality, if they'd take 
patthern by it.’ 

“ * Reply,’ said the Bishop, rather sternly, ‘to the 
questions we have asked you.’ 

“ ¢The quistions, your Lordship? It’s proud an’ 
happy we'd be to do what you want; but the sarra 
man among us can do it, barrin’ we’d say what we 

¢ not to say. That’s the truth, my Lord; an’ 
surely ’tisn’t your Gracious Reverence that ‘ud want 
us to & ——_ it?’ 
rtal 


Dl nly not,’ replied the Bishop. ‘I warn 


you against both falsehood and fraud,—two charges 
which might frequently be brought against you in 
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your intercourse with the gentry of the country, 
whom ¥ 3 seldom scruple to deceive and mislead, 
by gliding into a character, when speaking to them, 
that is often the reverse of your real one; whilst, at 
the same time, you are both honest and sincere to 

rsons of your own class. Put away this practice, 

r it is both sinful and discreditable,’ 

“ * God bless = Lordship! an’ rhany thanks to 
your Gracious verence, for advisin’ us! Well 
we know that it’s the blessed thing to folly your 
words.’ 

“ * Bring over that naked, starved-looking man, 
who is stirring the fire under that pot,’ said the 
Rector— he looks like famine itself.’ 

“ * Paddy Dunn, will you come over here to his 
honor, Paddy! He’s goin’ to give you somethin’,’ 
said Connor, adding to the message. 

‘‘The tattered creature approached him with a 
come of expectation in his eyes that appeared like 

nsanity. 

‘* *God bless your honour for your goodness !’ ex- 
claimed Paddy. ‘It’s me that’s in it, Sir!—Paddy 
Dunn, Sir, sure enough; but indeed I’m the next 
thing to my own ghost, Sir, now—God help me!” 

‘** What, and for whom, are you cooking!’ 

“ « Jist the smallest dhrop in life, Sir, o’ gruel, to 
keep the'sow] in that lonely crathur, Sir, the poor 
scholar.’ 

“* * Pray how long is it since you have eaten any 
thing yourself?’ 

“ The tears burst from the eyes of the miserable 
creature as he replied— 

“** Before God in glory, your honour, an’ in the 
presence of his Lordship here, I only got about what 

ud make betther nor half a male widin the last 
day, Sir. "T'was a weeshy grain o’male that I got 
from a friend; an’ as Ned Connor here tould me 
that this crathur had nothin’ to make the gruel for 
him, why I shared it wid him, bekase he couldn’t 
even beg it, Sir, if he wanted it, an’ him not able to 
walk yit.’ 

“The worthy pastor's eyes glistened with a mois- 
ture that did him honour. Without a word of ob- 
servation, he slipped a crown into the hand of Dunn, 
who looked at it as if he had been paralyzed. 

‘«*Oh thin,’ said he, fervently, ‘may every hair 
on your honour’s head become a mould-candle to 
light you into glory ! The world’s goodness is in 
your heart, Sir; an’ may all the blessin’s of heaven 
rain down upon you an’ yours.’ 

“The two gentlemen then gave assistance to the 
poor scholar, whom the Bishop addressed in kind 
and encouraging language :— 

***Come to me, my good boy,’ he added, ‘and if, 
on further inquiry, I find that your conduct has 
been such as I believe it to have been, you may rest 
assured, provided also you continue worthy of my 
good opinion, that I shall be a friend and a protec- 
tor to you. Call on me when you get well, and I 
will speak to you at greater length.’ 

“The agitation of spirits produced by Jemmy’s 
cheering interview with the Bishop, was, for two or 
three days afterwards, somewhat prejudicial to his 
convalescence. In less than a week, however, he 
was comfortably settled with Mr. O'Rorke’s family, 
whose kindness) proved to him quite as warm. as he 
had expected.” —p. 201. 


Jemmy again returns to the school, 
where the master is so enraged at seeing 
him, that he calls him many opprobrious 
names: the boy bears all patiently, until 
he in turn attacks his father and mother, 
when the “ poor scholar,” filled with indig- 
nation, retorts the charges; on which the 
master, unmindful of his weak state, fells 
him to the ground, and then kicks him, to 
complete the inhuman outrage. The boy 
is taken up insensible, and, on his partial 
recovery, 1s led by one of his friends to the 
magistrate, to give information of the treat- 

s 171.—-VoL. Xv. 
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ment has received. The magistrate 
hears his tale, from the day of his setting 
out from his native place, to the present 
time. He turns out to be the father’s land- 
lord, and is induced, from the boy’s account, 
to go and see for himself how matters 
were conducted between his tenantry and 
agent. He does so; the agent is discharged, 


farm, and the landlord becomes the boy’s 
seep completes his education, and finally 

him, according to his highest ambition, 
as a Roman Catholic curate. 

Our next quotation is merely a descrip- 
tion of an unfortunate Irish family, obliged 
to leave their few acres of land, and keep 
themselves from starvation by appealing to 
the hospitality of their countrymen. We 
are sure that, from its simple pathos, and 
the noble characteristic sense of independ 
ence displayed by the sufferers, none of 
our readers can peruse it without becoming 


deeply interested in a nation possessing 
such generous and affectionate feelings, 
which render it worthy of a brighter and 
more exalted destiny. 

“ Par—far different from this description of im- 
sera were Owen M‘Carthy and his family. 

misfortunes were not the consequences of 

or misconduct on their own part. They 

long but unavailingly against high rents 

and markets ; against neglect on the part of the 

landlord and his agent; against sickness, famine, 

and death. They had no alternative, but to beg or 

Owen was willing to — but he could not 

procure oe, and, provided he could, the mi- 

serable sum of sixpence a-day, when food was scarce 

and dear, would not support him, his wife, and six 

little ones. He became a pauper, therefore, only to 
avoid starvation. 

“ Heavy and black was his heart, to use the 
= of the people, on the bitter morn- 
ing set out to encounter the dismal task of 
seeking alms in order to keep life in himself and 
his family. The plan was dev on the preceding 
night; but to no mortal, except his wite, was it 
communicated. The honest pride of a man whose 
mind was above committing a mean action, would 
not permit him to reveal what he considered the 
first stain that ever was known to rest upon the 
Tame of M‘Carthy. He therefore sallied out under 
the beating of the storm, and proceeded, without 

much whither he went, until he got consi- 
beyond the bounds of his own parish. 

“In the mean time, hunger pressed keenly upon 
him and them. The day had no appearance of 
clearing up; the heavy rain and sleet beat into their 
thin, worn garments, and the clamour of his chil- 
eee cen 20 grew meazo end mase impor- 
tunate. They came to the shelter of a hedge, which 
enclosed on one side a remote and broken road, 
along which, in order to avoid the risk of being 

they had preferred travelling. Owen 

here for a few minutes to consult with his 

wife, as to where and when they should ‘make a 
beginning ;’ but on looking round he found her in 


“ «Kathleen, asthore,’ said he, ‘I can’t bid you 
not to a: bear up, acushla machree; bear up: 
sure, as 1 said when we came out this mornin’, 
there’s a good God above us, that can still turn 
over the good lafe for us, if we put our hopes in 


“ ‘Owen,’ said his sinking wife; ‘it’s not alto- 
Loma bekase we're brought to this, that I’m cryin’. 
lo indeed. 


REVIEW.—-STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


**Thin what hails , Kathleen darlin!’ 

“ The wife hesi , and evaded the question for 
some time; but at length upon his pressing her for 
an answer, with a fresh gush of sorrow, she replied, 

“*Owen, since you must know—och, may God 
pity us!—since you must know, its wid hunger— 
wid hunger! I kept, unknownst, a little bit of 
bread to give the childre this mornin’, an’ that was 
part of it I gave you yesterday early—I'm near two 
days fastin.* 

“ * Kathleen! Kathleen! Och! sure I know your 
worth, avillish. You were too good a wife, an’ too 
good a mother, amost! God forgive me, Kathleen! 
I fretted about beggin’, dear; but as my heavenly 
Father’s above me, J’m now happier to beg wid you 
by my side, nor if I war in the best house in the 
province widout you! Hould up, avourneen, for a 
while. Come on, childhre, darlins, an’ the first 
house we meet we'll ax their char——, their assist~ 
ance. Come on, darlins, a}l of yees. Why my heart's 
asier, so it is. Sure we have your mother, childhre, 
safe wid us, an’ what signifies any thing so long as 
she’s left to us.’ 

“He then raised his wife tenderly, for she had 
been compelled to sit from weakness, and they bent 
their steps to a decent farm-house, that stood a few 
perches off the road, about.a quarter of a mile be- 
fore them. 

** As they approached the door, the husband hesi- 
tated a moment; his face got paler than usual, and 
his lip quivered, as he said—‘ Kathleen—’ 

“*] know what you're goin’ to say, Owen. No, 
acushla, you won't; J'// ax it myself.’ 

« ¢ Do,’ said Owen, with difficulty; ‘1 can't do it; 
but I'll overcome my pride afore long, I hope. It’s 
thryin’ to me, Kathleen, an’ you know it is—for you 
know how little I ever expected to be brought to 
this.’ 

“« *Husht, avillish! We'll thry, then, in the name 

o’ God.’ 
“ As she spoke, the children, herself, and her 
husband, entered, to beg for the first time in their 
lives a morsel of food. Yes! timidly—with a blush 
of shame, red even to crimson, upon the pallid fea- 
tures of Kathleen—with grief acute and piercing— 
they entered the house together. 

“For some minutes they stood and spoke not. 
The unhappy woman, unaccustomed to the lan- 
guage of supplication, scarcely knew in what terms 
to crave assistance. Owen, himself, stood back, 
uncovered, his fine but much changed features 
overcast with an expression of deep affliction. 
Kathleen cast a single glance at him as if for en- 
couragement. Their eyes met; she saw the upright 
man—the last remnant of the M‘Carthy—himself 
once the friend of the poor, of the unhappy, of the 
afflicted—standing crushed and broken down by 
misfortunes which he had not deserved, waiting 
with patience for a morsel of charity. Owen, too, 
had his remembrances. He recollected the days 
when he sought and gained the pure and fond affee- 
tions of his Kathleen ; when beauty, and youth, and 
innocence encircled her with their light and their 
grace, as she spoke or moved; ‘he saw her a happy 
wife and mother in her own home, kind and bene- 
volent to all who required her good word or her 
good office; and now she was homeless. He re- 
membered, too, how she used to plead with himself 
for the afflicted. It was but a moment; yet when 
their eyes met, that moment was crowded by re- 
membrances that flashed across their minds with a 
keen sense of a lot so bitter and wretched as theirs. 
Kathleen could not speak, although she tried; her 
sobs denied her utterance ; and Owen involuntarily 
sat upon a chair, and covered his face with his 
han 


“To an observing eye it is never difficult to de- 
tect the cant of imposture, or to perceive distress 
when it is real. The good woman of the house, as 
is usual in Ireland, was in the act of approaching 
them, unsolicited, with a double handful of meal— 
that is what the Scotch and northern Irish call a 
gowpen---or as much as both hands locked together 
can contain— when, noticing their distress, she 
paused a moment, eyed them more closely, and 
exclaimed— 














REVIEW.——FIFTY-ONE FABLES. 


“ ¢ What's this? Why there’s something wrong 
wid you, good people! But first an’ foremost take 

in the name an’ honour of God.’ 

«May the blessin’ of the same Man rest upon 
yees !" replied Kathleen. ‘ This is a sorrowful thrial 
to us; for it’s our first day to be upon the world; 
an’ this is the first help of the kind we ever axed 
for, or ever got; an’ indeed now I find we haven't 
even a place to carryitin. I’ve no—b—b—cloth, or 
any thing to hould it.’ 

“ ¢ Your first, is it !’ said the good woman. ‘ Jour 
first! May the marciful queen o’ heaven look down 
upon yees, but it’s a bitther day yees driven out on ! 
Sit down, there, you poor crathur. God pity you, I 
pray this day, for you have a heart-broken look! 
Sit down awhile, near the fire, you an’ the childre! 
Come over, darlins, an’ warm yourselves ; Och, oh! 
but it’s the thousand pities to see sich fine childre— 
handsome an’ good lookin’, even as they are, 
brought to this! Come over, good man; get near 
the fire, for you're wet an’ could all of yees. Brian, 
ludher them two lazy thieves o’ dogs out o’ that. 
Eiree suas, a wadhee bradagh, agus go mah a shin! 
—be off wid yees, ye lazy divils, that’s not worth 
your feedin’! Come over, honest man.’ 

* Owen and his family were placed near the fire ; 
the poor man’s heart was full, and he sighed hea- 
vily. 

“+ * May he that it plased to thry us,’ ‘he exclaim- 
ed, ‘reward you for this! We are,’ he continued, 
‘a poor an’ a sufferin’ family; but it’s the will of 
God that we should be so, an’ sure we can’t com- 

jain widout committin’ sin, All we ax now is, that 
t may be plasin’ to him that brought us low, to en- 
able us to bear up undher our thrials. We would 
take it to our choice to ‘beg an’ be honest, sooner 
nor to be vr an’ wicked! We have our failins 
an’ our sins, God help us; but still there’s nothin’ 
dark or heavy on our consciences. Glory be to the 
name o’ God for it!’ 

“*Throth, I believe you,’ replied the farmer's 
wife ; ‘there's thruth an’ honesty in your face; one 
may easily see the remains of dacency about yees 
all. Musha, throw your little things aside, an’ stay 
where yees are to-day: you can’t bring out the chil- 
dhre undher the teem of rain an’ sleet that’s in it. 
Wurrah dheelish, but it’s the bitther day all out! 
Paix, Paddy will get a dhrookin, so he will, at that 
weary fair wid the stirks, poor bouchal—a son of 
ours that’s gone to Ballyboulteen to sell some 
cattle, an’ he'll not be worth three hapuns afore he 
comes back. I hope he'll have sinse to go into 
some house, when he’s done, an’ dhry himself well, 
any how, besides takin’ somethin’ to keep out the 
could. Put by your things, an’ don’t think of goin’ 
out sich a day.’ 

“ “We thank you,’ replied Owen. ‘ Indeed we’re 
glad to stay undher your roof; for, poor things, 
they’re badly able to thravel sich a day—these 
childhre.’ 

** *Musha, yees ate no breakfast, maybe!’ 

“ Owen and his family were silent. The children 
looked wistfully at their parents, anxious that they 
should confirm what the good woman surmised ; 
the father looked again at his famished brood and 
his sinking wife, and nature overcame him. 

*** Food did not crass our lips this day,’ replied 
Owen; ‘an’ I may say hardly any thing yesther- 
day.’ 


y. 

***Oh, blessed mother! Here, Katty Murray, 
drop scrubbin’ that dresser, an’ put down the mid- 
lin’ pot for stirabout. Be livin’! manim an diouol, 
woman alive, handle yourself; you might 2 had it 
boilin’ by this. God presarve us!—to be two days 
widout atin! Be the crass, Katty, if you're not 
alive, I'll give you a douse o’ the churnstaff that'll 
bring the fire to your eyes! Do you hear me?’ "— 

14 


We could not do sufficient justice to the 
author, without these long extracts: they 
show that his powers of description are of 
no mean order, and give a true picture of 
the deplorable sufferings which a warm- 
hearted and high-minded people endure. 
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a Bw. original Fables, with 
Morals and Ethical ) and written by 
Tg Crithannah. LEnmbellished with 
ighty-five original Designs. R. 
Onion. Also, a Tonoletion of 
Plutarch’s Banquet of the Seven Sages. 
Revised for this Work. 8vo. pp. 251. 
London. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
1833. 


To impart instruction and offer advice in 
the most acceptable form, has always been 
the aim of sincere well-wishers for the 
moral improvement of society, more parti- 
cularly when directed to the rising genera- 
tion. To this end, poetry and allegory have 
been employed: by the moralist in every 
age, as powerful and successful instruments 
to disseminate instructive precepts: the 
former being more easily retained by the 
memory, and the latter conveying more 
information to common understandings, in 
a small compass, than a long, sermonizing 
dissertation.” 

Of the latter ey class of composi- 
tion, the author of the volume before us 
has availed himself, not only to satirize the 
follies and vices of mankind, but also to 
give lessons of prudence and thoughtfulness 
to youth. In one or two instances, it is too 
evident that the fable has been tacked on 
like a motto to the moral: whereas, we 
think that the moral should be a palpable 
and obvious inference from the fable, 
These, however, are minor faults. 

On the whole, they are intelligent, pithy, 
well-written fables, and may be placed on 
the family table without fear or hesitation, 
and not without profit to the reader. 

We select the following as specimens :-— 


“ THE LION AND THE CAMEL 


“On the arid sands of Africa, a tremendous 
struggle took place between the tiger and the lion; 
although victory crowned the prowess of the | 
still the conflict had left him covered with wou 
and much exhausted: too ble to reach the waters 
where he might quench his thirst and lave his body 
he was near expiring with drought, when a came 
passed that way, from whom he craved a little water. 
* Willingly,’ said the patient traveller, ‘ would I 
divide my store with the sovereign of the desert, but 
that I have no power to raise it from my stomach.” 
* Bat the merchant has sometimes been relieved by 

artaking thereof!’ ‘ True,’ replied the camel, ‘ but 
= to obtain the boon, first plunges his knife into our 

earts | 

“The lion, after pondering a time, desired the 
camel to proceed on his journey. ‘ No? replied the 
camel, ‘ not until I have tendered the ce I 
feel to be in my power. I can carry you to the 
waters, and will trust your royal word for my safety,” 
The lion, having with difficulty mounted, was borne 
to the river, where he dismissed his preserver with 
thanks, and promised, that he should be held in esti- 
mation by his royal house, 

“ Some years afterwards, the camel, crossing the 
same desert, was attacked by a herd of hyenas, whom 
he besought to his life, urging his usefulness, 
his harmless and peaceful disposition, and even his 
having seved the life of their monarch : but all was in 
vain. When at the point of death, he loudly groaned, 
‘Oh that the lion could me, he would perchance 
remember my past services, come to my rescue!” 
At that moment the lion, roused by the known voice, 
left his Jair, and advanced op the assailants. Ere the 
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»! Itis true, the manner in which assist- 
is sometimes rendered, mars the act: be it our 
, however, to emulate the example placed be- 
us in the fable.”—p. 35. 


The next which we shall select is humor- 
and highly satirical. 
“ THE BEAR AND BIS GUESTS. 
“ A bear, who had seen rather more of the world 
bears feoerelly do, acquired a small taste for 
literature. He gave enter 


. da 
selected an arch fox and a witty monkey, with Shen 
stories and jokes he was pleased, to be his constant 
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he is — * How the fellow keeps sucking his 
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author might have added, that 
superiority on the part of the host is no 


he may be in understanding or fortune. 
At the end of several fables, is a tail- 


fora 


service he has seen, enjoying the comforts 
of his beer and pipe, and holding up the 
horn, as if in the act of drinking “ Long 
life to his majesty.” 





REVIEW.—THE GEORGIAN ERA. 


The “ Banquet of the Seven Sages” con- 
tains interesting conversations, in which 
Solon, Thales, and others give their opin- 
ions on a variety of speculative subjects ; 
and JEsop repeats a fable or two. Our 
want of room prevents us from giving an 
extract that would afford a just idea of its 
contents: and, therefore, we must refer the 
reader to the volume itself for further in- 
formation. 

Om 


Review.— The Georgian Era, Memoirs 
of the most Eminent Persons who have 
Sourshed in Great Britain, from 
George the First, to the Demise of 
George the Fourth. In Four Vols. 
Vol. II, 12mo. pp. 588. Vizetelly, 
London. 1833. 


Tue first volume of the Georgian Era we 
have already noticed as a work of great 
merit, of indefatigable research, and as 
abounding in materials from which the 
biographer, the historian, and the me- 
morialist might reap an abundant harvest. 
The same observations will apply to this 
second volume; and we doubt not the 
interest will be kept alive in full vigour 
until the series shall be complete. The 
names and biographical sketches of great 
men, amounting to nearly three hundred, 
here presented to our view, are divided 
into four distinct classes; namely, the 
Army, the Navy, Jurisprudence, and Me- 
dical Science. 

Of these, celebrated individuals, and 
their exploits, the accounts are sometimes 
laden with intense interest, and not one 
can be found whose memoir will not fur- 
nish some amusing anecdote. It would 
not be practical for us to multiply quota- 
tions, otherwise we might fill many pages 
with highly entertaining matter, 

As a specimen, however, of the manner 
in which this work is conducted, we beg to 
lay before the reader Lord Exmouth’s 
bombardment of Algiers, as recorded and 
published by his lordship’s secretary. 

“I remained on the with his lordship, till the 
Queen Charlotte through all the enemy’s bat- 
teries, without sre 8 Gus, here were many thou- 
sand ‘lurks and Moors looking on, astonished to see 
so | a'ship coming, all at once, inside the mole ; 

ite the head of which she took her station, in so 
masterly a manner, that pot mere than r or five 


guns could bear upon her from it. She was, however. 
exposed to the fire of all their other batteries and 


musketry. 

“ Ata few minutes before three, the Algerines fired 
the first shot, at the Impregnable. Lord Exmouth 
seeing only the smoke of the gun, before the sound 
reached him, said, with at alacrity, ‘That will 
do !—Fire, my fine fellows '!’—and, before his lordship 
had finished these words. our broadside was given, 
There being a great crowd of people, the first fire was 
8o terrible, that, they say, more than five hundred of 
the Turks were killed and wounded ; and, after the 

, | saw many runving away under the 
walls. upon their hands a feet. 


My ears deafened by the roar of the guns, I 
began “to descend the quarter-deck. ‘Ihe companies 











REVIEW.—DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE, 


of the two guns nearest the hatch wanted wad- 
ding ; but not having it immediately, they cut off the 
breasts of their rammed i 


0! jackets, to their 
guns instead. At this time, the Queen Charlotte had 
recei several shots between wind and water. All 
the time of the battle, not one seaman lamented the 
dreadful continuation of the fight; but, on the con- 
trary, the longer it lasted, the more cheerfulness and 
pleasure was mene them, notwithstanding the firing 
‘Was most tremendous on onr side, particularly from 
the Queen Charloue, which never slackened nor 
ceased, though his lordship several times desired it, 
to e his observations. At eleven o'clock, p. m. 
his lordship having observed the destruction of the 
whole Algerine navy, and the strongest part of their 
batteries, with the city, made sigual to the fleet. to 
move out of the line of the batteries ; aod, with a favour- 
able breeze, we cut our cables, with the rest of the 
fleet, and made sail, when our firing ceased, at about 
half past eleven. Wheo I met his lordship on the 
poop, his voice was quite hoarse, and he 
je t wouods, one in the cheek, the other in the leg; 

it was astonishiug to see the coat of his lordship, 
how it was all cut up by musket-ball and grape; it 
was, indeed, as if a person had taken a pair of scissors, 
and cut it all to pieces. The gunner of the Queen 
Charlotte, an old man of seventy, said, ‘ that in his 
life, he had been in more than twenty actions, but 
at he never knew or heard of any action, that had 
consumed so great a quantity of powder.’ : 
“ The consequences of this attack were, a public 
apology, from the dey, to the British consul; the 
recovery of three hundred and eighty-two thousand 
dollars, for Hegiee and Sardinia; and the liberation 
from slavery of four hundred and seventy-one Nea- 
potions two hundred and thirty-six Sicilians, one 
undred and seventy-three mans, six Tuscans, one 
handred and sixty-one Spaniards, one Portuguese, 
seven Greeks, and twenty-eight Dutch.”—p. 220. 


We are sorry to add, that since the above 
was published, his lordship has paid the 
debt of nature, He died Jan. 23d, at Teign- 
mouth, in the 76th year of his age, leaving 
behind him a name that will not speedily be 
forgotten, either in England or Algiers. 


he had two 





Review.— Domestic Portraiture, or the 
successful Application of Religious Prin- 
ciple in the Education of a Family, ex- 
emplified in the Memoirs of Three of the 
Deceased Children of the Rev, Legh 
Richmond. London. Seeley and Sons. 
1833. 8vo. pp. 407. 


Tue slightest incidents relative to men who 
have benefited their country or mankind, 
whether in arms, government, literature, or 
religion, have been, and still are, acceptable 
to all. Among the number of those in the 
latter class, whose names are well and de. 
servedly known, stands the Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, the well-known author of the 
“ Dairyman’s Daughter.” There is no- 
thing, independently considered, in the 
history of these three children of that good 
man, that may be considered particularly 
interesting, nothing to mark them from 
‘the many” who, like them, having been 
blessed with religious parents, when they 
come to pass from this world into another, 
feel the benefit of their prayers and advice 
in their happy transit, and thus feeling an 
assurance of “ being beloved for the fa- 
ther’s sake,” 

The character, however, of the Rev. 
Legh Richmond is here shewn in a most 
amiable light, and, both as a father and 
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a Christian, he must challenge the admi- 
ration and love of every reader. His mode 
of education was somewhat peculiar, and 
might, perhaps, be considered unneces- 
sarily strict, but its happy effects, exem- 
plified in the book before us, will do more 
toward reconciling the mind to the plan 
he adopted, than any remarks that can pos- 
sibly be made. 

The following extract from a letter of ad- 
vice to his daughter, on her marfiage, we 
have selected as being more complete in 
itself than any other which at present 
strikes us : 


“My mucu-Loveo Davucarer, 

“ When your sister Mary left her pater- 
nal roof, I gave her a paper of admonitions, 
which I requested her sometimes to read for 
her own and for her father’s sake. I do 
the same for you, in the form of a friendly 
string of maxims, to regulate your con- 
duct in your new and very responsible 
situation. 

“1st. Aim at keeping a devoted heart 
for God in the least and most common 
transactions of every hour, as well as in 
those events which may seem to call the 
loudest for manifestations of religious con. 
science and a 

“2nd. Pray regularly and frequently, 
not seldom and occasionally, for grace to 
live and die by. 

“ 3rd. Remember the principles and 
professions of your father’s house, and 
every where endeavour to preserve its cha- 
racter, by consistency in conduct, conver 
sation, and temper. 

“4th. Form no hasty intimacies, ana 
none whatever but such as may promote 
seriousness of heart, tongue, and demea- 
nour, 

“ 5th. Beware of cheerfulness degene- 
rating into levity, and ignorance of the world 
into prejudice. 

“6th. Guard against hasty judgments 
of character, and above all against hastily 
uttering sentiments, and making remarks to 
the disparagement of others. 

“7th. Wherever you are, not only re- 
member that God’s eye is upon you, but 
imagine to yourself that your husband and 
father are also present. It may be a fan- 
ciful, but it is a profitable supposition. 

“ 8th. Keep in constant recollection the 
wise, prudent, and conscientious example 
of your dear mother. Be cautious when in 
religious company, and endeavour to sus- 
tain a deportment which may induce the 
excellent of the earth to desire your so- 
ciety for their own sake as well as your's. 

“9th. Particularly avoid making the 
errors, failings, faults, or follies of good 
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People, either in private or public matters, 
subject of rash and unguarded remarks, 
Be known for charity, forbearance, and 
kindness. 

“10th. Keep Christ’s golden rule, 
Luke vi. 31, in perpetual remembrance, it 
is the panacea for most of the evils of life, 
so far as they are connected with social in- 
tercourse. 

“11th. Entertain no prejudices against 
nations, churches, sects, or parties; they 
are the bane of truth, charity, and comfort, 
and are directly opposed to the letter and 
spirit of Christianity. You may and ought 
to have a conscientious, well-founded pre- 
ference, but not one half-formed, ill-formed 
prejudice against any one, 

“12th. Be conscientious towards all, 
friendly with few, intimate with fewer still, 
strictly confidential with fewest of all. 

“13th. From the hour you marry, you 
assume the character of a matron: be not 
a childish, girlish wife; the vows of God 
are upon you, sustain their gravity and 
prudence in all things. 

“14th: If circumstances and friendly 
connections lead you into the superintend- 
ence of charitable institutions, enter upon 
your office with prayer and consideration, 
and persevere in the discharge of its duties 
with patience and well-guided zeal. 

“45th. Let no natural vivacity of tem- 
per, no occasionally indulged sallies of hu- 
mour and jocularity, throw a shade over the 
exercise of solid principle. Little foolish 
things give a colour to character, and are 
more easily caught at than grave and good 
sentiments. 

46th. All eyes are sure to be fixed on 
a young wife; beware of, while you con- 
form to, that sort of bridal gman which 
is necessarily connected with every circle of 
residents and acquaintance. 

“17th. Choose female intimates with 
circumspection; many civil, hospitable, 
agreeable persons, are far from being im- 
proving companions; we may owe and 
pay them the debt of civility, kindness, 
and gratitude, and yet not be obliged to 
give them too much of our time and affec- 
tion. Two or three truly Christian women 
form a circle sufficiently large for pro- 
fitable friendship. 

“18th. In every, however small a circle 
of acquaintance, you will find more or less 
of party spirit, prejudice, and too great 

om of remark on persons and circum. 
stances connected with them: beware of 
making one of these. Be slow to judge, 
rather than swift to speak ; the best Chris. 
tians often fail here. 
“19th, You are much given to laughter, 
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my dear child, and many a hearty laugh I 
have enjoyed with you, be I nr 
turn your laughter into sorrow, but this 
ropensity may prove a snare to you. 

atch and be jealous of it, banish what 
looks like giggling, lightness, and folly, and 
cultivate a chastened cheerfulness and sim- 
plicity of manner in all companies. 

20th. Never forget that you are enter. 
ing an entire circle of strangers, and that a 
very few weeks or months will establish 
your character amongst them. 

“ Once more, I say, think of your father’s — 
house and reputation. When i look upon 
myself and all that belongs to me, I feel 
ashamed of my own feeble, faint attempts 
to serve God, and adorn his Gospel; yet 
the Christian world has attached to them, 
however undeservedly, a value—and by the 
name and character of their father, will my 
children be tried and appreciated. 

“21st. Keep indelibly engraven on 
your heart the affecting scenes of last 
January. A dying brother’s faithful 
admonitions— his last words, his last 
looks of mortal affection. Our household 
never witnessed the like, was never so 
tried. The memorials dwell on my heart 
with increasing poignancy. I say less, but 
I feel more; there is a solemn silent 
softening and subduing influence which 
often overwhelms me. May you retain a 
vivid recollection, with a perpetual blessing 
of that day when our Wilberforce fled from 
earth to heaven. 

“22nd. Be especially attentive to the 
opinion which your demeanor may inspire 
amongst your husband’s relations. No 
doubt, he has praised you before them ; en- 
deavour to prove in ali points that he has 
done you no more than justice; much fa- 
mily peace and love depends upon this. 

“ 23rd. There are many excellent hints 
in the book entitled “ A Whisper to a new. 
married Pair.” I recommend them to your 
perusal ; and there are many more excel- 
lent hints to wives and women in the Bible, 
from Solomon, Paul, and Peter; study 
them well. 

“ 24th. When you think of your father, 
bear with his infirmities, pardon his faults, 
but remember his principles and instruc- 
tions, so far as they have been agreeable to 
the will of God. 

“ 25th. Be not contented with any thing 
short of deep, devoted, diligent, decided 
seriousness. Make not the too numerous 
half-hearted and decent, but dubious Chris- 
tians, your patterns for imitation. Set your 
mark and standard very high, and aim de- 
liberately to regulate your conduct by it. 

“ 26th. If you and your husband hap- 














pen to differ in opinion or feeling on any 
point, remember whom you have promised 
to love, honour, and obey, and this will 
settle all things. 

“ 27th. Of your husband’s warm affec- 
tions towards you, I entertain no doubt ; 
strive to preserve them by daily elevation 
of character, not so much by fondness as 
by prudence and dignity. Study his cha- 
racter, he will study your’s. May you 
both learn to raise a fabric of connubial 
happiness by mutual wisdom and love. 

“ 28th. I trust you are taught in the 
school of Christ; rely not, however, on the 
past privileges of education, but seek pre- 
sent evidences, such as will comfort you 
under sudden alarms and distresses, should 
they occur. Try to get acquainted with 
yourself by a review of your whole life, 
and often carry to the Lord in prayer and 
confidence, the results of examination into 
your heart and conduct. 

“29th. Observe great simplicity and 
plainness in dress, A clergyman’s wife 
should be a pattern to others in these re- 
spects; there 1s a just complaint made of 
many females who profess to be religious, 
that they are far too showy and gay in their 
outward apparel ;—remember the apostle’s 
injunction—1 Peter iii. 1—6. 

“ 30th. Never think yourself too old to 
learn ; the most valuable period of edu- 
cation is ge from twenty to forty 
years of age. e matured mind is fittest 
to become the little child. 

“ 3ist. You are bidding farewell to 
your father’s house, the home of your in- 
fancy, childhood, and youth ; yet the re- 
membrance of the principles if which you 
have been educated should follow you 
through life, wherever Divine Providence 
may see fit to call you. May they be a 
guide to you at all times, and a consolation 
to you in your final removal from a sinful 
and changing world, 

“ Christ has been made known to you 
fully and freely: let Christ be your all in 
all, both now and for ever. Receive my 
parting advice in love, and be assured, my 

loved child, it comes from the affectionate 
heart of your dear father, 

[pp. 346—363.) 
—_—_—— 
Review.—Geography in all Ages, By 

the Author of History in all Agc., &c. 

12mo. pp. 608, Hamilton. London. 

1832. : 

Geocrapny in all ages, is geography of 
universal application. It is a science 
deeply interesting to all mankind, extend- 
ing to every age and country, and even 
connecting the heavens and the earth to- 


“lL. R.” 
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gether. Without geographical knowledge, 
nearly all other acquirements would be 
made in vain. They might indeed exist in 
theory, but their purposes would be de- 
feated for the want of application. 

No person can suppose that, to general 
readers, ancient and modern geography can 
be equally interesting. The latter exhibits 
and delineates the world in which we live ; 
while the former carries us back through 
indefinite ages, to events and periods which 
time and example will but partially illustrate. 

To ancient maps a considerable degree 
of importance has always been attached. 
They are so intimately blended with ancient 
history, that the truth of the latter derives 
confirmation from the former, and by ac- 
curate comparison, we perceive the fidelity 
which arises from their mutual co-opera- 
tion. Every reader knows, that in process 
of time, countries exchange their inhabit- 
ants, their rulers, their laws, and their 
language. Names and terms grow obsolete, 
and, unless their various meanings can be 
preserved, and transferred from one revolu- 
tion and change to another, ancient history 
will be involved in‘obscurity and confusion 
that must for ever remain inexplicable. 

It is, however, to the few, and not the 
many, that ancient geography unfolds its 
charms, and to these its various branches 
are incalculable. Modern geography, on 
the contrary, belongs to every man engaged 
in agriculture, trade, or commerce. With- 
out a general knowledge of its outline, no 
advantageous intercourse can be carried on 
with any foreign nation. The exchange of 
produce presupposes an acquaintance with 
the temperature, soil, and climate of coun- 
tries with which we deal, and with the 
general character of the communities in 
whom we repose our commercial confi- 
dence. 

It cannot be supposed that this volume 
enters into any particular details. The 
subject is too vast in its boundless range to 
admit any such supposition. It, however, 
communicates to the mind of the pupil, 
that. useful knowledge of which no one 
ought to be ignorant. On this account 
“ Geography in all Ages,” has a strong 
claim to recommendation, and by thus 
calling the public attention to its contents, 
we discharge an obligation under which 
the perusal had laid us. 


—>_ 

Review. — The Peasant’s Posy, consist- 
ing of Miscellaneous Poems, Sonnets, 
and Songs. By Robert M‘Burnie. 
12mo. pp. 128. Pearson. London. 

Tus peasant has some taste for rhymes, 

and occasionally for versification, and we 


doubt not that among his acquaintances it 
has red him many admirers. He can 
not, however, hope to become a favourite 
of the muses, while he deals in such trifles 
as com his volume. He has no subject 
to awaken his mental energy; nothing to 
give elevation to thought; nothing to feed 
the glow of imagination, which mere acci- 
dent may some time have kindled. 

Should he turn his attention to subjects 
more substantial than sonnets and dandies, 
he may one day produce something entitled 
to more respect than any of the mush- 
rooms now before us. 


i 
Review.— The Three Histories. An En- 
thusiast. A Nonchalant. A Real- 


- By Mrs. Fletcher, ~~, Miss 
lervsbury. 12mo. pp. 322. estley 
& Davis. London. 1833. 
Tue writings of Miss Jewsbury (now Mrs. 
Fletcher) have been so long before the 
public, and have acquired so great a 
ion of confidence, that her name at- 
tached to a work is a sufficient passport for 
its excellence. 

In these tales, there is a moral running 
through each, which conveys a useful lesson. 
The “ Enthusiast” experiences that fame is 
an unsatisfying portion, and leaves an 
aching void in ray soul. The “ Noncha- 
lant,” through his folly and disregard of 
friendly advice, meets with a series of 
consequent misfortunes and trials, and eats 
the bitter fruits of his own imprudence. 
The “ Realist,” although surrounded with 
difficulties at the beginning of life, is 
enabled, by strict attention to the duties of 
his station, to place his family in a state of 
independence, and sits down in the evening 
of his days to enjoy the reward "of a life of 
labour, perseverance, and integrity. 

As the character of mankind is in a great 


measure formed by impressions and convic- © 


. tions made in youth, we would recommend 
this volume as one which, while it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting in its details, inculcates 
correct principles for the secular conduct of 
life.—It is elegantly bound. 

—_—_—— 


Review.— The Byron Gallery. A series 
of Historical Embellishments to illus- 
trate the Poetical Works of Lord 


m. Smith, Elder, & Co. Parts 
Tir and IV.” F 


Taese beautiful engravings continue to 
maintain the high tone of style and execu- 
tion with which the series commenced. 
There are five plates in each part, all of 
- which do honour to the talented artists from 
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whose hands they have emanated, and 
cannot fail to ensure the patronage of every 
lover of the fine arts; while, to the admirers 
of the works of the noble t, they must 
yield a double share of gratification. 

These exquisite gems @ill add in no 
inconsiderable degree to the still increasing 
reputation of British taste and talent. 


ore 


Revrew.—Tllustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy, No. X.: Homes Abroad ; a Tale. 
By Harriet Martineau. For. London. 
1832. 


Wuen these tales by Harriet Martineau first 
appeared, public opinion placed them in 
the same scale with stories of the Irish 
Peasantry, or those imported from the 
Germans, designed merely to amuse the 
idle, by exhibiting in lively colours some 
strong development of character. Every 
one could perceive that the style invariably 
exhibited a vigorous simplicity, in which 
nature sustained no outrage, and the author 
no degradation, The tales themselves were 
well founded, and conducted with spirit 
through a great variety of vicissitude, to 
some important issue. Hence, with most 
readers, they found a favourable reception, 
and the writer was complimented with a 
more than moderate portion of applause. 

By readers, however, of the preceding 
description, no notice was taken of that 
“political economy” which these tales were 
intended to illustrate. But it was not long 
before others, blessed with more discern- 
ment, perceived their bearing on the great 
system of civilized society. From that mo- 
ment they assumed a more serious aspect. 
It was discovered that the writer was in the 
possession of a formidable weapon, which, 
according to the manner of its being wield- 
ed, might be rendered either serviceable or 
injurious to the state. 

In the scenes so vividly painted, so for. 
cibly delineated, we perceive the operation 
of laws and regulations introduced by legis- 
lation, respecting agriculture, commerce, 
and mechanical industry. 

It is the province of Harriet Martineau 
to trace these political measures in their 
descending ramifications through the la- 
bouring classes of the community, and, 
without formally adverting to the cause, 
enable us to comprehend its character b 
the ultimate effects which are produced. 
Proceeding thus, this lady has displayed a 
diversity of talent, and an expansion of 
mind for which, at first, we were but par- 
tially disposed to give her credit. With the 
scenes in common life she has obtained an 
intimate acquaintance, and these she has 



























































depicted with a degree of simple vigour, 
which no one can peruse without admira- 
tion 


Although this lady does not exonerate 
the idle and profligate from the censure 
which they merit, she finds the paralyzing 
power in a higher source, to which degra- 
dation, pauperism, and crime, are in. 
debted for a considerable portion of their 
existence. On these topics, her reasonings 
are strong and luminous, Nothing is ex- 
pressed in language of doubtful import, 
nothing is artfully involved in obscurity. 

These tales will be read, we expect, with 
avidity, by an extensive class of the com- 
munity, on whom their influence will be 
proportionably great. In a national point 
of view, these “ Illustrations of Political 
Economy” are of no mean importance, 
we are, therefore, not surprised that this 
work should have attracted the atten- 
tion, and awakened the solicitude, of men 
in power. Taken in the aggregate, this is 
perhaps one of the most influential publica- 
tions that has appeared for many years. 

In its local delineation, this volume may 
be said to differ from all the preceding, but 
in every other respect the character and 
tendency are strictly uniform. It is divided 
into nine chapters, which bear the following 
titles.—1. Home in a Paradise, 2. Homes 
on the Waste. 3. Going in Search of 
Home. 4. New Homes. 5. The Castles 
(a family) at Home. 6. Law and Justice. 
7. Christmas Amusements. 8. The More 
the Better Cheer. 9. True Citizenship. 
No person can read these chapters without 
admiring the great versatility of the writer’s 
talents, and congratulating her on the ju- 
dicious manner in which they have been 
employed. 

———— 


Revirw.— The Library of Romance, 
Edited by Leitch Ritchie. Vol. I. 
The Ghost Hunter and his Family, &c. 
12mo. pp. 340. Smith & Co., London. 
1833. 

Tue title of this work sufficiently develops 

its character. To facts and sober truth, the 

authors bid adieu, and indulge themselves 
in the wild rhodomontade of ghosts, omens, 
prodigies, and monstrosities, that never ex- 
isted but in their own imaginations. We 
are not aware of any advantage, beyond 
what is pecuniary, to be derived from this 
series ; and of this, but a small portion will 
fall to the share of the reader. In the 
mean while he will be conducted on clouds 
and broomsticks, through trackless regions, 
in which witches wander, and perhaps ac- 
quire a disrelish for the sober and moderate 
2D. SERIES, NO. 27.—VOL, III. 
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realities of life, and even a disqualification 
to discharge the duties of his station, upon 
which the welfare of himself and family 
depends. To the thoughtless, the frivolous, 
and the gay, who seek mental gratification 
without inquiring into its character, or ask- 
ing from what source it has been derived, 
this series will prove a valuable acquisition, 
and, unless we are greatly deceived in our 
estimate of human nature, the publishers 
may calculate upon an extensive sale, 
——_~._—_—— 


Review.— The Wesleyan Preacher ; con- 
taining Sermons by the most Eminent 
Ministers in the Connexion. Vol. II. 
8vo. pp. 448. Northcroft. London. 


1832. 


Tus is a neat volume, and we have little 
doubt that it records with fidelity the na- 
ture and character of those discourses which 
are associated with the names of their re- 
spective ministers. In several instances we 
know this to be the case, and have little 
reason to indulge suspicions in others where 
the evidence assumes a less tangible form, 
By this mode of procedure, many a valu- 
able discourse is preserved from oblivion ; 
yet it cannot be denied, on the other hand, 
that short-hand writers attending chapels, 
and taking down discourses on momentous 
subjects, which the minister himself intend. 
ed to publish, and thus forestalling the au- 
thor, is a species of plagiarism which will 
scarcely bear a rigorous investigation. 

Such are the benefits, and such the evils, 
of sermons being seized and published by 
short-hand writers. The only fair and equi- 
table remedy that we can suggest is, 
the consent of the preacher be obtained 
= to the publication of any discourse. 

is, however, never can be reduced to 
practice, while pecuniary interest holds the 
dominion over type and eloquence. 

This volume is ornamented with a por- 
trait of the late Dr. Adam Clarke} which 
will be instantly recognized by all his 
friends, and many will esteem it an im- 
portant acquisition. The volume has an 
imposing aspect, and promises to make a 
respectable appearance on the shelves of 
any religious library. 


=“ 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Tue mean temperature of January was 
34.97 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter. The maximum of 45 degrees took 
place on the 2d, when the direction of the 
wind was southerly; and the minimum, 
which was 24 degrees, occurred on the 
23d, with a north-easterly wind. The 
range of the thermometer was 21 degrees, 
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and the ing wind east. The direc« 
tion of the wind has been easterly 9} 
days ; north-easterly 84 ; south-westerly 6 ; 
south-easterly 3} ; northerly 2; southerly § ; 
north-westerly 3 ; and westerly }. 

Rain has fallen on 12 days, and 2 have 
been accompanied with wind: hoar frost 
has been observed on 12 miornings, and 
icy efflorescences on 10; a little snow fell 
on the morning of the 28th, and also on 
the afternoon of the 31st. From the 4th 
to the 12th, inclusive, the weather was fine 
and frosty, and no rain fell, the wind being 

inci from the east and north-east ; 
13th to the 20th, also inclusive, 
the was warmer, and generally 
accompanied with rain, the wind being 
principally from the north-east; and from 

2ist to the 25th it was very fine and 
frosty, the wind being generally from the 
east : the latter part of the month was wet. 

The mean temperature of January, from 
the observations of 1831, 1832, and 1333, 
is 35.88 degrees. The maximum of 48 
d was observed on the 10th, in 
1832; and the minimum of 24 degrees 
occurred on the 23d, in 1833: the range 
of the thermometer is, consequently, 24 
d . The prevailing winds are east 

south-west; and the direction of the 
wind, during the three Januarys, collec- 
tively, has been easterly 18} days; south- 
westerly 18; north-easterly 15}; northerly 
10; westerly 9}; south-easterly 8} ; north- 
westerly 63 ; and southerly 6}. 

—o-— 

ON THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


In the contemplation of death, there is 
something at once gloomy and interesting, 
especially when considered in respect to 
young children ; it is gloomy indeed to see 
the little germinating mind ‘‘ nipped time- 
less in the bud ;” the flowing streams of 
animated spirits checked suddenly in their 
t course. But then, how pleasing the 
remembrance, that the infant soul, no 
longer a tenant of this polluted world, is far 
beyond the reach of all its crafty subtleties, 
before were thronging it on every 
side, waiting but the development of 
latent faculties to cease, and then to crush 
them. Temptations, even at this early age, 
were beginning to pour in their machina- 
tions ; but these now, however potent, Uh ! 
happy soul, have lost their potency: death 
a withering, conquering blow ; but 
the conquered wears the crown. 

I have often been struck with the un- 
warrantable grief which some parents give 
way to on the death of their children, when, 
all things taken into consideration, I think 
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it should rather be a circumstance of thanks- 
giving than of sorrow, that the child, 
whilst young, and incapable of exercising 
its own reason, should be cut off; for who 
can look into futurity, and draw aside the 
curtain that veils all our coming actions? 
The father’s hope may at once he ruined, 
by the villanies of the gamester and harlot. 
The mother’s darling crushed in the opening 
bud, by the accursed deep-plotted schemes 
of the seducer ; bringing down sorrow and 
anguish on those who, had they died 
whilst young, might now have been happy 
in the hopes of meeting their offspring in 
the abode of heavenly happiness; and not 
agonized with the thoughts of the buming 
hell, which awaits them as a punishment 
for their crimes. 

The following brief sketches of real life, 
which have recently come under my notice, 
will perbaps illustrate, in a striking manner, 
the dangers which children, if they live, 
may have to wade through, but which, 
should they die, they avoid :— 

Towards the close of last November, I 
was called upon by an aged man, and 
requested to visit his daughter, whom he 
represented as dying. I accompanied him 
immediately, and, during the course of a 
few questions: put and answered, on our 
way, was foreibly struck with his manner 
and mode of conversing, which led me to 
imagine, that he was a person who had seen 
better days, but was now labouring under 
distressed circumstances. After about ten 
minutes’ walk, the old man stopped, and 
opening a door, said, “ This is where my 
daughter is.” I entered a low hovel; it was 
not dirty, but was poor; the walls were 
cleanly white-washed, but as for furniture 
there was none, excepting a three-legged 
stool, and an old broken deal table. I 
requested to see my patient—“ This way, 
Sir, if you please,” and, ascending up stairs, 
I entered another room, not less clean than 
the lower, but equally miserably furnished. 
Indeed, in this was no furniture at all to be 
seen, if we except a bed of straw, two 
wretched substitutes for blankets, with a 
bottle and half a cocoa-nut shell, which were 
standing on the floor. Stretched on this 
wretched pallet lay a young woman, appa- 
rently twenty-five years of age, with an 
infant about seven months old. The young 
woman, on my entering, sat upright on her 
bed, and, with a frantic look of terror, 
exclaimed (mistaking me for some one 
else) “ Avenging heaven! can it be possible 
—am I really already in hell ?—well, I 
knew I should see you there”—then she 
uttered a piercing shriek, and, turning 
round to her babe, said, raising it at the 
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same time in her bony arms, “ Villain, 
look at your child ;”—* never mind” 
(sinking down exhausted on her pillow of 
shavings) “do you like gin?—since we 
are met once more, we may as well be 
friends—here take a drop”—and holding 
up the cocoa-nut shell, she poured from the 
bottle a quantity of gin, and offered it me. 
I turned round to the father, disgusted, and 
asked, “ how is this,—you appear to be a 
man of sense; at Jeast, your gray locks seem 
to warrant the assumption, how can you 
allow your daughter, who is evidently dying, 
to be diminishing her short moments by 
drinking poison?” 

The old man (I shall never forget his 
look) first for a moment looked up in my 
face—but his eyes did not water—then 
sunk his head upon his chest, and, uttering a 
deep sigh, or rather groan, stood motionless 
with his eyes riveted on the floor. I saw I 
had strack upon some tender point, pierced 
some aching nerve, and therefore turned 
round to inquire more particularly into the 
state of my wretched patient, who I found 
muttering to herself something about never 
having refused gin before, at the same time 
emptying the full shell with one copious 
draught. Her case, alas! indeed, was 
hopeless; the ferrety eye; flushed cheek ; 
delirium, though heightened by drinking ; 
and rising pulse,—all pointed out too well 
the nature of her disease, and impossibility 
of her living many hours longer: to ask her 
questions would have been absurd; for 
(continuing to mistake me) she raved 
incessantly the whole time I stood near 
her. It was therefore highly necessary that 
I should leave the room immediately, 
which I did. 

When down stairs, I told the father of 
the utter hopelessness of his daughter’s case, 
but, anxious as I[ was, refrained from 
asking any —— as I had before an 
evidence of the pain they cost him; I 
promised, however, though I knew it 
would be of no avail, to send a bottle of 
medicine of the same kind and size as the 
one the unhappy wretch was constantly sip- 
ping her gin from, which he was to substi- 
tate for it, hoping that in her frenzied state 
she would perhaps not notice the taste, but 
drink it instead of the other poisonous 
drug. I promised the father [ would call 
again in the morning, but felt fully per- 
suaded that she would never survive that 
night. 

My feelings were so affected by the 
seene I had just witnessed, that I deter- 
mined, on my way home, to endeavour to 
dissipate my gloom, by calling on a friend 
whose house I should have to pass. I did 
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so, and, if any thing were likely to dispeb 
my uneasy sensations, surely mixing in 
such a family circle, where nought but joy 
and happiness were visible, would produce 
the desired effect. 

Entering the parlour, my little pet, 
Georgie, ran to me, with his usual salata- 
tion, “* How do you do, old ?” the 
happy mother was engaged with her in- 
teresting charge, a lovely babe; while the 
father was reading some instructive book 
aloud to his wife; to complete the scene, 
a lovely daughter, about five years of age, 
was clambering up her papa’s knee, teasing 
for a kiss, which, as soon as granted, was fol- 
lowed by a request of a repetition. This 
was, indeed, a happy family, and I felt it so 
much the more, having just left the abode 
of misery above described. After some 
kind inquiries and familiar conversation, 
I noticed the case I had just been called 
to, and the delightfully contrasting one I 
was now witnessing. Mrs. —— was much 
interested in the fate of the poor sufferer, 
and anxious to send some little things, 
which she thought might be of service to 
her; however, from the state of the father’s 
mind, I thought it prudent not, to interfere 
with his feelings, at Jeast that evening, par. 
ticularly as I knew that nothing would do 





the daughter any good, and that the 
was not in want of a meye 


served, standing on the stool in the lower 
room, a basin of broth. An e: ion of 
Mts, —— I have frequeitlp: of 
sinee the occurrences which rapidly. fol 

lowed, though, at the time, it certainly-was 
nothing to occasion any surprise, and, no 
doubt, would have been the language of all 
affectionate nts; it was, “ That, much 
as she loved her three children, and had 
she a dozen more loved equally as well, 
she would rather see them all,die suddenly 
before her eyes, or even dig: miost agon- 
izing deaths, than that one ef them should 
end its mortal career as the tmniserable case 
I had just related to her.” 

The following morning, as may. well be 
supposed, my first place of calling was at 
the unhappy patient’s I had visited (he even- 
ing before. As I stopped at the door, the 
shutters, I perceived, were closed, 
ing my prognostications of the previous 
night: somewhat surprised, on tepeatedly 


knocking, to receive no answer 


from within, I raised the latch, and, find- 


ing the door open, walked in. The lower 
room was just in the same condition as 
when I last saw it; the basin of soup, even, 
was not removed from the ae 
a as though its contents 

touched : up stairs I hastened ; the door was 
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closed—all was silent. One moment I 
, hesitating whether to retire or no: 

ver, receiving no answer, I entered— 
great God! can I describe the scene—my 
very blood runs cold at the bare remem- 
brance ; words are perfectly inadequate to 
i it in its true colours. At the foot of 
bed, sunk on his knees, with the gray 
locks straggling over his blanched cheeks, 
was the aged parent; his hands were 
» as in the attitude of prayer, but 

his rivetted eye on the corpse of his daugh- 
ter, half-open mouth, and motionless ap- 
pearance, shewed clearly that, though he 
might have been engaged in devotion, his 
mind, at any rate, was not now so occu- 
ied. The daughter was a corpse: by her 
side lay the little infant, gasping convul- 
sively for breath; it, too, was dying; I 
gently raised it, hoping to render some little 
assistance ; alas! gentle as the motion was, 
it was more than the exhausted state of the 
— sufferer could bear—in my arms it 
hed its last— it was dead. Leaning 
over the mother, to replace the child in 
bed, I for the first time distinctly saw her 
features ; they were, indeed, the traces of 
beauty; the jet-black eyes, for so recent 
was her death that they were not yet 
dimmed, the raven locks, with perfect sym- 
metry of countenance, however disfigured 
by the ravages of sin and disease, still shone 
through the wretched garb, and displayed 
the lineaments of once beauty. 
The unhappy father, all this time, heeded 
me not; there he knelt, motionless as a 
statue: I endeavoured to arouse him, by 
hollowing in his ear, and shaking him, but 
all to no purpose ; nor was it till after I had 
forced a large quantity of ammonia down 
his throat, that he at all recovered his 
senses, Gradually, however, he did re- 
cover; but I must draw a veil over the 
sequel. It would be sacrilege to attempt 
describing the poor man’s feelings; suffice 


it to say, after rendering all the assistance, 


and giving all the advice I could, I left 
him, promising that he would call upon 
me in the course of a few evenings. 
Four days afterwards, a funeral 
my door; it was followed by one solitary 
mourner, and, through the solemn garb of 
funeral. attire, [ discovered the features of 
my aged and wretched patient. That 
evening the mourner called upon me, and 
from him I obtained the following sketch 
of-a life, once happy, but now miserable. 
Seating hi in a chair in my study, 
the old man commenced. “ According to 
serra to thank you for your 
i and humanity ; yet, ungrateful as 
it may appear, I have yet one more tax to 
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make upon your feelings. My heart with- 
in me oa a burning hell: not a friend 
have I in this vast city—no, not even in 
the world ; and, until I saw you, I thought 
brutality had usurped the throne of hu- 
manity. You, doubtless, must have been 
struck with the circumstances you have 
recently witnessed through me, and I think 
it will afford some relief to this bursting 
heart of mine, to pour its sorrows into the 
ears of one who appears so capable of 
sympathy. If you are a parent, listen, and 
learn a lesson which, would to God I had 
been taught before! 

“T will not encroach upon your time 
and patience, by relating the history of my 
early days, but will merely state, that, at 
the age of twenty-four I was one of the 
happiest men in the world. I was just 
married, my wife and myself were devotedly 
attached to each other, nor were our tem- 
poral than our mental enjoyments less pro- 
lific ; through the death of my father, I was 

of a very handsome estate, and, 
added to this, was rapidly rising in my pro- 
fession as a barrister. e world, indeed, 
was painted before me in gaudy colours ; 
the golden sun of happiness appeared as 
though its meridian would never be passed ;* 
year after year rolled on in innocence and 
happiness, but, alas, the clouds began at 
length to gather, and the first pang I was 
called upon to suffer, after eighteen years 
of uninterrupted joy, was in the death of 
my eldest son, a lad of seventeen years of 
age; but here the tempest did not cease ; 
in one short year, out of eight children, 
two only were spared us; my wife, too, 
was much injured in her health, by re- 
peated watchings, and protracted grief. 

Our temporal affairs, however, continued 
to prosper, and we did not murmur at the 
will of God: we had two children left, the 
one a son, of five years of age, the other a 
daughter of three; they were fondly loved 
by both of us, and anxious we naturally 
wege for their welfare, having lost so 
many; our constant prayer, indeed our 
only prayer, was for their preservation in 
this world, the thoughts of the future seldom 
occupied our attention; terrestrial happi- 
ness, which in itself is but misery, was our 
sole desire. ‘his was our sin. Beware, oh 
parent, lest, in your thirst for —- 
you neglect ‘the one thing needful,’ and 
bring down sorrow, as we did, on your 
declining years! Our children lived—ah ! 
would to God that they had died whilst young ; 
had they, the accursed machinations of the 
gamester, with the winning witcheries of the 
prostitute, would not have ruined a son, at 
one time kind and affectionate: yes, sir, 
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through a series of diabolical villainies, a 
son, who had once loved his parents as his 
life, at the age of twenty-one turned the 
unhappy beings who gave him life on the 
wide world, with nothing but a few pounds, 
the wreck of a once ample fortune, spent in 
endeavouring to retrieve his profligate cha- 
rdcter! This treatment killed his mother 
—a week afterwards I found her dead in 
bed, by my side.” Here the old man 
could contain his grief no longer, but burst 
into convulsive sobs, till at length a co- 
pious flow of tears relieved his sorrow. 
“Tn about nine months after this period, 
my son finished his mad and short career, 
having squandered away the whole of a very 
handsome estate—he was found dead, one 
morning, in a common brothel. I cannot 
attempt to describe the state of my mind 
at this time. I was more than wretched. 

But still I had one solitary spark of life 
left me ; my daughter, then nineteen, was 
kind, affectionate, and loved her father ; 
through the assistance of friends, and my 
practice, though greatly diminished, we 
managed in some measure to retrieve our 
circumstances, and live, though not afflu- 
ently, comfortably. But, alas! the cup of 
adversity was not yet full, one more heavy 
drop was to be added before it overflowed. 
My daughter, my only child, my sole 
friend, was destined to become the food of 
reckless villany! But I feel exhausted— 
my mind is somewhat eased by having 
poured out so much of its sorrow, and yet 
the heaviest weight still hangs attached. 
My daughter, merciful God!” (the agony 
of the poor parent was indeed intense.) 
“ Yes, sir, my kind, my lovely daughter, 
was seduced by the very villain who had 
ruined my son, swindled him out of his 
estate, and at last robbed me of my only 
remaining earthly treasure. The closing 
scene, sir, you know too well; that wretched 
creature you visited five days ago, was my 
once much-loved girl, Maria. 

“ Gracious Father! now accept of the 
sincere repentance of a deluded parent, 
who heeded not thy judgments, but reck- 
lessly dashed headlong, trusting to his own 
impotency. And you, O parents, learn, 
learn, not to put your trust in man !” 

In broken sentences, interrupted by fre- 
quent sighs and sobs, the old man informed 
me, that, after two years spent in fruitless 
research for his daughter, his little remain- 
ing stock of money being quite exhausted, 
he at last found her in a house of ill-fame, 
deserted by her deceiver, and abandoned 
to all the miseries of sin. The girl recog- 
nized her father ; but the shock was so sud- 
den, that it produced a brain fever, in 
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which state I found her ; with difficulty, he 
persuaded her to be removed from the house 
of sin she was living in; and this was, at 
length, only yielded to on condition that 
she should carry with her her gin-bottle, 
and cocoa-nut shell, At the conclusion of 
this narrative, the old man paused ; his 
grief appeared over, but a settled gloom 
pervaded the whole of his furrowed face. I 
gave him what advice I could, and, as he 
was pennyless, supplied him with a small 
trifle, promising to use my influence in ob- 
taining some situation for him, as he ap- 
peared anxious, old as he was, not to 
eating the bread of idleness ; this, however, 
from his age, was impossible, and at length 
he was compelled to take up his abode in 
workhouse. He is still living, re- 
signed to his fate, and thanking God, that, 
through all his afflictions, be has at last 
brought him to see the vanity of human 
thought, and the nothingness of earthly trea- 
sures, 

The old man had nearly concluded his 
narrative of wo, when I received a mes- 
sage from my friend, whose happy family 
I have already attempted to describe, re- 
questing me to visit a patient of his, as he 
was unable to attend, owing to the dan- 
gerous state of his little girl, who that 
morning had been taken ill. I visited his 
patient, and, alarmed at the message I had 
received, hastened to see if I could render 
any assistance to my friend. Poor little 
Mary Ann, the father’s pet, indeed was ill: 
the bright blue eye sparkled no longer 
with vivacity; the golden fleecy locks lay 
tossed and dishevelled, as she unconsciously 
struck her little head against the sides of 
her cott. The once ruddy cheeks, too, had 
lost their healthy bloom, whiie the pulseless 
wrist, and cold extremities, marked, evi- 
dently, that death would not long have to 
wait for his prey. The father—can I 
describe him — stood leaning” over his 
darling child, assiduously administering 
medicines, or attending to its wants. His 
hopes of her recovery were gone, and he 
was but watching for the last, the»painfal 
struggle. He was passi 3 of his 
daughter, perhaps more so, i 
than his olen Shildren 5 ev Bcc. 
uttered seemed to thrill through the centre 
of his nervous system. And little Georgie, 
too, who was my pet, was stretched upon 
the bed of sickness. The contrast with the 
scene I had witnessed, the evening on 
which I last called, was indeed great, and 
made ve werful impressions upon my 
mind : then’ all was health, hapeletats and 
mirth ; now sorrow and grief only were to 
be heard; anxiety was depicted on the 



















































countenance of all the inmates of the house. 
I felt soot intruding, and, after offering a 
few words of t, retired. For 
three days the littl sufferer, Mary Ann, 
lingered on, when she at closed her 
eyes in the sleep of death, leaving in 
youthful innocence this vale of misery. I 
will not intrude upon the feelings of the 
parents; by attempting to describe the state 
of their minds: the father was distracted 
and bewildered, while the mother appeared 


more resigned, patiently submitting to the 
will of Him who rules the destinies of 
mortals, 


The ways of God indeed are mysterious, 
and “ past finding out:” this family had 
tasted their first bitter draught of anguish ; 
but, alas! they had others yet to taste. 

Ann, the lovely Mary Ann, was 
buried; and, three weeks afterwards, I, 
with -the sorrowful father, followed the re- 
mains of the third and last child to its long 
home. Yes, in three short weeks, three of 
the loveliest children I had ever beheld 
were “laid low in the dust.” And now, 
I will not say the unhappy, (for her trust 
in her Redeemer enables her to bear against 
her weight of grief,) but the deprived mo- 
ther, sits alone, unsurrounded by her little 
prattling family ; and the anxious father is 
no longer interrupted by his toying daugh. 
ter teasing for kisses. Ah, parents! grieve 
not; though your loss be great, your an- 
guish, too, be deep ; for what must be your 
sorrow, in comparison with that of the 
aged parent, of whose history yours is the 
sequel! or what would have been your 
gain, had your lovely Mary Ann, now an 
immortal soul of happiness, been 
to die the death of the wretched Maria! 
You cannot see through the wondrous 
workings of God’s providence, but know 
that “all things work together for good to 
them that serve him.” 

And you, O reader, if a parent, and per- 
chance weeping over the remains of some 
darling idol, learn here to moderate your 
lamentations ; for the Almighty is a jealous 
God, and will use what means he thinks 
fit, "for teaching mortals that they are 
not immortal, and bringing them to ac- 
knowledge Him, as the fountain ng giver 


of all 
January 6, 1833. W. K. T. 
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GLEANINGS. 
Curious Sign,—The following is on a violin-maker’s 
board at Limerick New Villans mad here and 
ones ne vent also new heads, ribs, backs, and 
notice. N.B. Agri 
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caught the king’s eve. He recei a that 
io. 
he would be pleased to oblige the arith hin horse 





creature, aad ae pone and should not be 
mastered bya king of slaves.” ” 

Curious Magnet.—Mr. Abraham, a manufacturer at 
Sheffield, possesses an artificial "magnet, formed of 
ae ight bars, capable of lifting 140lbs. also a 

. made by Heath for the Ew of 
Russie, ‘wbich accurately revolves, by a turning 
winch, all the primaries and secondaries to Saturn 
It contains above 400 wheels, and yet may be 
wi the force of an ounce. 


the church-yard of the rele 0 ot St. Mary epiaees: 
in this city, they observed by the Tenet of the mem, 
@ person st stretched out at t full Be — 
sapposing him one who had 
od,” and expecting Fon chet iuclement state 
of th the weather, that if he remai: 
would ean. they rt dist humanely roused Sim 9 
he called “ Don't di I" 





in this. es eet s of death.” ‘They persev . 
aod d their that the man 
wes @.suller, periectty sober, and a son of the late 
ir. Cowderoy, many years er of the 


ive fain’ afer a eer voyage he had made arrange- 

ments i 

=e romised 
ould pall him i spending bis last night in 

Ontort with his father aod Fn ev wes On _ his arrival 


b of ‘apulets.”” ings ascertained their 
burying-place, he scaled the iron peling of the 
ehurch-yard, and chose this cool and singular way of 
performin , and paying respect to those 
w a sete of his existence.—(xzford a 

aby namber of Sphows ant 
pe c tions in England, are as follows: 


ee 9,983; Dissenting 6,422. Epi 1 Mis- 
sionary Soci ties, —Suros actually subscri in the 


in, 
Christian ae he ly forelegs ‘odjecis) 208, Os. 5d 
Society for Propagating the Gospe "430 ios, 5d. 


lid. Dissenting Mission 

cities. —Sums sony subscribed in She united sig 
dom for 1828. esleyan monet eae 1 
10d. London Missionary Society, 
Particular Baptist Missionary Society | 
enerel Baptist Missionary Society £1 65: .. Od, 
z a sums cae Pa agi in the anited in 

om 1828-29, £90,0 Od, us it appears t 
—- of the Cc ‘harch of England, wh 


are 
ation do not subscribe so much by £22,481 ste 
annum, towards the truly spostolical ae 
aes elizing the nations, as the members of the ah 
rate denominations, though ney s besides bed Sa 
Portionate contributions to the a 
religion, have to educate aod maint their <a wy 
nisters, and erect at their own charge their various 
places of worship. 
English Fogs.—The fogs of England have been at 
all times the complaint of rerekgnere, Gondomar, he 
or, on ee by some person 
about returning to Spain, if he had any commands, 
replied, “‘ Only my compliments -¢ the sun, whom 
have not seea since | came to England.” Carraccioli, 
the Neapolitan yee used to say, that the cay, 
ripe fruit he had seen in' England were roasted 
and that ne preferred the moon of Naples to the cme 





of Engl and 
8. Spiders live and grow without food. Out 
4 haoes uced on the last day of A 
and w whic ‘ept entirely without , three 


jowing, and even visibly in- 
pt in bulk, oer it from the 
iy dead bodies of th 


Set set hates (aa Tan ate Ge 


Jnnuary. During skins 
than once, as if they ay bad boon well fed.—-Hadl Gene 


tat, Insect. 

















— road trustees here, on the doubt- 
ful question whether the vehicle in which he rode 


decision of the supreme court, Mr. G. had the result 
painted in large legible characters on the back of the 
as follows :—‘‘ A taxed cart by Act of Par- 

liament. A taxed cart, by decision of the Sheriff of 
Forfarshire. A taxed cart, by decision of the Court 
of Session. A chaise, by a second division of the 
court. Eight wise judges said it was a chaise, 

Six, not less wise, that it was a cart, It has been three 
years on its law journey, and at last has been obliged 
to for want of law grease.” ‘‘ Charlies Gardyne 
Froick's taxed cart.” Mr. G. rode in this vehicle on 
all necessary occasions, during the remainder of his 
life, and exhibited it at Perth once, during the cir- 
cuit, at the George iun door, to the no small dismay 
of the jadges, counsel, and agents, of 
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drawing ; several desperate hands stuck vensbuneiye to 
the flute ; one or two thought of nothing but dress; 
and a few swore a pretty steady friendship to th 


verses, which we thought capital. By far the greater 





the citizens. 

Temptations of Servants.—Servants have, in common 
with the rest of the world, the vanities and desires 
pateral to humanity ; but while they administer to 
them in others, they are compelled to control them 
in themselves. Under such circumstances, they do 
not surely need the pqpravaree they often meet with 

m arrogance and irritability. Goaded humanity 
often bears much ere it falls from virtue ; many and 
bitter are the pangs of hunger often felt before the 
haod is extended in av act of felony. Many a young 
eud pretty girl tries the effect of a ribbon at her mis- 
tress’s toilet, and sighs to think how little she can 
command to aid the beauty with which she seeks to 
charm her lover. Many living in families in which 
they enjoy plenty. have parents, sisters, brothers, per- 
haps childreo, wanting the common necessaries of 
life. None but stoica will deny that these are trials, 
trials of no common order, and, let it not be forgot- 
ten, of continual recurrence, the appealing want or 
Woe, the temptations are perpetually present. W het 

nm, is there to assure virtue thus vibrating between 
contending impulses? What but kindness and con- 
sideration, which will twine stronger cords round 
the heart of the dependant, than suspicion and penalty 
ever fabricated to bind the delinquent’ “* M. L. G. 

rs. Leman Grimstoue.)”— Tatler. 

Yeast.—The yeast prepared by the Fiangarione will 
keep for a whole twelvemonth. During sum mer 
season they boil a certain quantity of wheaten brap 
and hops in water. ‘he decoction is aot long in fer- 
menting, and when this has teken place, they throw 
in a sufficient portion of bran to form the whole into 
@ thick te, which they work into balls that are 
afterwards dried by a slow heat. When wanted for 
use, they are broken, and boiling water is pou 
i them ; having stood a proper time, it is decant- 

, and in a fit state for leavening bread. The Ro- 
mans prepared their yeast much in the same way : 
taking wine in a state of fermentation, and working 
Up a given quantum of the flour of millet with it; the 

e thus obtained was ‘made into balls and dried 
metimes the ite: the leavened dough, or the 
dough itself, will become acid in summer, and aci- 
du the bread : this may be remedied by throwing 
some fingers-full of carbonate of magnesia into the 
or paste. We are told by some chemists, that 

jour kneaded with water which has been saturated 
with carbonic acid, may be used in making bread 
without applying any fermentaceous matter. thers of 

e fraternity deny that such a process is effectual — 

‘oreign Laterary Gazette. 





Ani Magnetism.—The fe of this art in 
Germany pretend to have discovered the means of 
langi imals int ic sh A German 





planging nto sleep. 
paper mentions several real or pretended instances of 
success. 

The First European Visitors to Japan,—in the year 
1542, three Portuguese seamen, Antonia de Mota 
Fraucisco Reimoro, and Antonio Pexoto, deserted 
from the ship in which they were employed on the 
coast of Siam, and embarking in a Chinese junk, 
sailed towards the east. Storms drove them to Japan, 
and they were the first Europeans who visited that 
celebrated empire. But in the same year Japan was 
visited by a Portuguese adventurer of great notoriety. 
— Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. xi. 


Generosity.—A living artist, whose name, from deli- 
cacy, we suppress, being a man of considerable merit 
and without patronage, had submitted three of his 
pictures to Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence's inspection. He 
called one evening at Sir Thomas's honse, anxious to 

ain his approbation, and, at the same time, to take 
} away. He sent up his name to the President, 
who followed the servant down stairs, put a paper, 
folded up, into the hand of the artist, saying, ‘ | had 
; Should you have called whilst | was from 





te) promising young men have found 
ves, some on land, some in sea.” —Captain 
wil Hall's Fragments. 


lector of sound. “ 


“once on a 
Brazil, } A oe A sight of land, that tC - persons —_ 
ing on deck, when penaieg & sauvionior spot, alwa 
heard very distinctly the sound of bells, varying 7 
human rejoicings. All on board came to listen, 
were convinced: but the phenomenon was most 
mysterious. Months afterwards, it was ascertai 
that at the time of observation, the bells of the eity 
of St. Salvador, on the Brazilian ¢ had been 
ringing on the occasion of a festival; their sound 
therefore, favoured by a gentle wind, had travelled 
ay one hundred miles by smooth water, aud had 
een brought to a focus by the sail, on the qorcioener 
situation or deep where it was li dto.” lcapp 
from this, that a machine might be constructed, hav- 
> Oe same relation to sound as a telescope has to 
sight. 

Sea Cat.—The sea-cat is ively disappearing 
from the shores of the Frith of Forth. It resembles 
the land cat in the head, is as well povises with a 
series of formidable rows of teeth as the shark, and 
so fierce, that it will seize even a bar 





very seldom 
seen in the market in this city, and olden briog 
above a halfpenny per pound.— Baisbesgh Paper. 


Sierra Leone.—The mortality amongst the Euro- 
peans at this ill-fated colony continued up te the last 
departure from thence to an alarming extent. By 
the ship Maria, lately arrived at Plymouth, we learn, 
that the number of deaths had meigorene | in 
and that the season was more than usnally u 
and unfavourable. The crew of thet vessel were 
taken ill; several were conveyed on shore by order 
of the captain, so that they might receive better com- 
forts and attend ut, although every 
was rendered, most of the unfortunate men died in a 
few days, — Ry —, in the East chorch- 
yard. It has n found necessary by the owners 
and captains of ships in England, destined for Si 

ne, to increase the number of hands one third, 
and in some vessels one half, but it is now difficult 





to procure men sven at double ven, and 
general is the fear of that pestilen’ — 
Jdorning Payer. 


Some Things at which all are Offended.—ANi are of- 
fended, wheu people, instead of coming to meeting at 
the time app d, are iinually dropping in 
best suits their own convenience. All are offended. 
when any one hawks and coughs, and scrapes his feet, 
in time of worship. All are offended, when a man 
makes a long prayer. All are offended, when a man, 
instead of praying for what he wants, for the 
prosperity of Noah's Ark, or the downfall of Babel. 
All are offended, when a man, instead of breathing 
out his desires to (vod in prayer, preaches to Chris- 
tians and the impenitent. All are offended, when 9 
man declines leading in prayer, without a good ex- 
cuse. All are ed, when a leader of a 
is half av hour finding a chapter or hymn. Ali are 
offended, w y see a man eating tobacco. 

Worth ing.—When Agesilaus heard any 
persons praised or censured, he remarked, that it was 
as necessary to know the characters of the speakers 
as the characters of those who were the subjects o 
their opinious. 
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with what suffered 
Sire one inrfred to beter, their coudton, i 


about £400, annum; while the prospect of 

oPeilieise africa as distant as ever. RS 
Singular Tetanus.—-When the muscles 

the face are Diced with tetanic 


tient, into liar forms, and vi fr eondy a kind 
r veepuced ced by their estien. xu as heen 
y the old writers risus sar ¥ a 


they assume in ie spasmodic or _ bing; but it is pnmens 
t 


on = —— ections of ~ muscles 
of the face, t 
—_" tly of the state oof the app that should accom 


.— Lately the widow Bagot died near ee 
tormor, county Galway, at the re yony 4 apeet 
120 years, in the full possession of ell her faculti 
She retained to her last moments a wonderful taste 
= ee anda erful remembrance of ancient 

rish songs. On the day previous to her death she 
several beautifal airs for her E reat great grand- 
pots ae a clear and firm voice. Her remains were 





ve by a large train descended from 
Sedeoner wehlren, grand-children, great grand- 
children, > tan great grand-children.— 





Ziterary Notices. 


out Retlishet 


leery, Vol. VIIL.; being Vol. Il. of 
Carnes Lives of’ Eminent Missionaries, com wiains 
Zeis' . Vanderkemp and Shee, Bue 
Jens Haven, Mrs. Judson, B ‘Milne; and 


The Private Life of our Jere Jesus Christ, con- 

as an Exampl | his Disciples, and a 

ion of his } foto By Thomas Williams, 

Author ane Age of Infidelity, itor of the Cottage 

aes: &c. &e. 

Ch i ered of, as Founded on the 

fae anne ity, wre ws Fitness of Things. By 
Joha 


ny Encouragement and Consolation. By 
ggested by Each A peel in the 
she. oT Gowe ¢ Rowe: 
bs re By ie Cahinet Library, N 
A Pent r Illustration “principles of Chris- 


Duty. By James Ab! 
sn edixation with Self-examination, for Every Day 


Panos Jaterocittons of Providence;Scripture 


Ty the Rev. John Young. 
Ths orials, Re. By the Rev. , Young. 
ner’s Cyclopedia, No, 39. 
lin, or KP Disasters of the Welsh Harp, a 


Poon. By Sox 
ie Oficiel Gites of the Son of God, &e. By 


John Jefferson. 
Observations on a recent Criticism in the Edin- 
burgh Review. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. &c. 
Jesus Christ the ay Ae Divine Object of Praise, a 
Sermon. By Man 


on the Humanity of Christ. By George 


containing Hin pote oe Sem ao 
ts a 
A Brand placked from the Burning dy 
Introd Lecture delivered in wine Mechanics’ 
ayo ecg ni “ra Pad John C. Colquhoun, Esq. 


Elijah. aEE: Ruther of Tcini ond. Medora 


Fanaticism Unveiled. 
Fulton and Knight's Dictionary of the English 
Language 





pines _ine Righteoutne 
Aatvigs to thoes who effect Ser capes 


8vo. 

Peis ngseater of he Diving Dipermtion, 
Sith. By an Rain, "ahess and Cenipethonss 
System of Rules. : neat se x 


B 

i Ri, Producing Nass ‘s Companion. By Junius 
—— Lines of Natural Philosophy, &c. By Robt. 

adin 

A Sermon in » Commemoration of - Thos. Gresham. 
By the Rev. W. M. Blencowe, M.A 

%, Sunday School Catechism. By “the Rev. Edw. 
James Phi 

Fourteenth Report of the Repent 4 Aoxi Sopiety. 
Pg Report of the Calc 

iet 

Report from the Select Committee on the Extinc- 
tion of pana peers the British ee 

The Ninth Report of the Calcutta School &: 
ciety’s Proceedin ings. 

Family Classical Library, No. 38. Homer. 

Unequal Session the chief as of the M Misery 
now suffering by the Industrious and Middle Classes. 
By James Richardson 

ime’s Telescope for 1833, 

Pictures of Private Life. By Sarah Stickney. 

ant ‘The Cabinet Annual ay il and Historical, Pell 





833. 
An mE to the Study of Fesiish Botan 
with a Glossary of Terms. By Geo. Bancks, F. LS 

In One Volame, 8vo. pp. 584. closely printed, The 
Report in Full from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Extinction of Slavery 
tarpeghont the British Dominions. With e Copious 
ndex 

Beginning January 1st, No. I, to X. of The Weekly 
Visitor, price one halfpenny each. Also, Parts | [. ane 
IL. containing Five Weekly Numbers in 
pest Wrapper, price threepence each. ri sligioes Tract 

ety. 








In the Press. “4 
Cruden’s Concordance of the New Testament, con- 
taining every Name and Text of the great edition— 
the size, 4 by 2 inches; the weight, about two ounces. 
The New Testament (with coloured Maps, &c.) 
and Cruden’s Seepereanee, one volume, 
Schmidt's Greek Concordance of the New Testament, 
by Green: » and Cruden’s Con ce, in one 


es of the Apostolical Fathers— 
St. Clement, St, Given , St. benatins, and St. Bar- 
oi the Shepherd of ermas, and the Martyrdoms 
of St. “ans and St. Polycarp, written by those who 
were it at their eae: being. together with 
the Scriptures of the New lestament, a com- 
plete ps Mes of the most emp ad antiquity, for 
oboe one hundred and 7 years afte: 
Dictionary of Prestion edicine. By . "Copland, 
.D. &e, Bvo. Part | 
Elements of Materia Medic ent Devs utics. By 
A, T. Thomson, M.D. &c. ‘Gro. i, 


8vo. 4th = greatly 








Mantels tA i rs LS. S.G S, &c. 8v0. ich Plates: 
Mary ;.or, the Revolt of Ghent. | 
the 5 et - te elieu, Henry Masterton, &c. 
vols. post Svo. 
Dr. Arnot'e Elements of P agen, or Natural Phi- 
; written for universa in Diaie or non- 
technizal Segeunae. 5th edition. Vol. L d il. Pt. I, 
Lives of — Female Worthies. ‘By Mrs. John 
senders. Vol. L., coutainiog it "Vad Jane 
Grey, Mrs. Colonel Hutchinson, and Lad y Rachel 


usse 
Hist imory of the Reformation. By J. A. Roebuck, 


Raced, Yplume of The Record of Providence. 
By the Rev. J. Youn 
emoirs of ns Vite and Correspondence of & 
Rev. William Lavers, late of Honiton. By I. 
Elliott, With a Portrait. 
Tables of the Weight of square, round, and flat 
Wrought-Iron, - the smallest to the largest size 
ever used. By J. O. York, Civil Engineer. 








Erratum poccetatan, inst on the death 
of hoes "Waison, va “ Mammon's read “‘ Mem. 
non’s 
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